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CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir is doubtful whether at this 
time Mr. Fletcher still entertained 
the conviction as to the result of his 
lovemaking which he had expressed 
to Eve on the occasion of his first 
proposal. There had been much in 
the interval to create doubt even in 
a mind of unusual determination, and 
it is not conceivable that a man of 
Mr. Fletcher’s character should allow 
himself to dwell for any length of 
time in a fool’s paradise. 

To begin with, the frankness and 
pleasure with which the young girl 
had been wont to meet and welcome 
his visits were things of the past, and 
it was rather as a guest than a master 
that he was now received by the fair 
mistress of Wairangi. Religion had 
always formed the staple of conver- 
sation between them, but there had 
been little diversions into mundane 
subjects full of charm for the man. 
Eve had a twin capacity for radiance. 
She had the radiance of an angel, 
when some chord of her spiritual 
nature was touched, and a radiance 
of sheer wickedness, responding to 
motives less exalted. Both were alike 
fascinating, and the clergyman and 
the man basked delighted in their 
respective beams. But now, when 
they were alone, religion took entire 
command. However the conversation 
might begin, a few steps carried it 
into the midst of a theological discus- 
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sion. Religion stormed and carried 
by assault the most unlikely situa- 
tions. It diffused itself through the 
atmosphere ; the very landscape be- 
came saturated ; finally, even Mr. 
Fletcher rebelled. 

“Religion is not everything,” he 
said once in uncontrollable impatience, 
the man in him aware of something 
more immediately desirable. 

“Oh yes, it is,” said Eve quickly ; 
“everything. There is nothing of 
any importance but that.” 

It was a common remark of hers ; 
and Mr. Fletcher was silent, for in a 
different sense he recognised that 
there was nothing else. Why, by 
his precipitancy, had he lost command 
of that one weapon? For the com- 
mand was gone. It was no longer 
master and pupil, authoritative and 
respectfully recipient; it was no 
longer high discourse based on sacred 
and indisputable texts. It was war, 
— war without prospect of truce. 
Eve brought up her big guns and 
planted them fair in the open, where 
the masked batteries of the enemy 
put them quickly out of action. 

“ But you refuse to examine your 
side of the case. Don’t you see how 
unfair that is? You tear science to 
pieces, but you refuse to stand or fall 
by anything yourself.” 

“Tt has been said that a little 
learning takes us away from God, but 
a great deal brings us back to Him.” 

“Yes, I know. I could believe 
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that. But does it bring us back to 
the same God ?” 

Sometimes religious zeal would 
prompt the parson to other tactics. 
He would rise and pour down upon 
her the wrath of the Church, thunder- 
ing of the sin of blasphemy and the 
damnation that awaited the unbeliever, 
and Eve would sit still, stunned and 
crushed, white and silent. Mr. 
Fletcher appeared at his best in those 
moments ; his strong figure full of an 
unconscious dignity, his resonant voice, 
his flashing eyes, all combining to 
make a picture of the beautiful and 
the terrible. But at the end, when 
he beheld his handiwork, his passion 
reacted upon himself, and only by the 
fiercest effort of will could he refrain 
from taking the girl in his arms and 
again offering her the support of his 
own unquestioning faith. 

That his faith was unquestioning, 
there could be no doubt. Argument, 
irony, plain reasoning, glanced from 
that impervious shield and left no 
mark. Eve, looking at him incredu- 
lously, fancied often that he had not 
heard, but he showed all the outward 
signs of listening attentively. On the 
subject of his own beliefs he refused 
to argue, and when he spoke it was 
with the voice and in the exalted 
language of the priest. As for the 
girl’s smattering of science and her 
logic, a few words sufficed in most 
instances to demolish them. 

“The whole of your reasoning,—all 
knowledge, in fact—depends on the 
correctness of certain primitive con- 
ceptions, as to which proof is impos- 
sible. We have established a number 
of relations, which have apparently 
held for some time past and hold now, 
but we cannot argue from the past 
into the future. Religion is on a 
different basis. It strikes direct from 
God to the soul of man. Reasoning 


cannot take us to it ; on the contrary, 
it must lead us from it. 


If my religion 


were capable of being reasoned I 
should cease to believe in it.” 

But though crushed for the time 
being, the girl returned again and 
again to the conflict. “It must be 
terribly boring for you,” she said ; 
“and I am really grateful, but there 
seems to be a strain of what Mrs. 
Gird calls ‘horse-sense’ in me,—per- 
haps you would call it by a harsher 
name. At any rate, my will has 
absolutely no power over my beliefs.” 

And Mr. Fletcher, recognising that 
in these discussions lay his only chance 
of continued intercourse with the girl, 
suffered and even invited the boredom. 

It was symptomatic of Eve’s un- 
settled state of mind that she should 
argue on the one side with Geoffrey 
Hernshaw and on the other with Mr. 
Fletcher ; and it was a natural conse- 
quence of such action that the two 
men felt the conflict to be a personal 
mattér. In the girl’s arguments they 
frequently recognised each other’s 
challenge, and at such moments both 
men alike drew back with repugnance 
from the conflict. Not on that sacred 
battle-ground would they fight for 
intellectua] supremacy. And in actual 
intercourse they refused either to fight 
or be friends. Their meetings were 
naturally frequent, for Mr. Fletcher 
rarely passed the house without calling, 
and two or three times a week he 
would be present at the dinner or 
tea table. They addressed one another 
only when not to do so would attra: , 
attention, and on other occasions 
their avoidance of a meeting was 
marked by precautions so elaborate 
that they sometimes drew the notice 
of others. Major Milward had, in- 
deed, on one occasion been startled 
to observe both men turn back when 
in the act of approaching him from 
different points ; and Sandy once deeply 
offended the dignity of the parson by 
suggesting with preternatural solem- 
nity that they should resort to the 
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concealment of a tree-trunk while 
the storekeeper went by. 

It has already been said that the 
religious revival which had given Mr. 
Fletcher such a hold on the attention 
of the district had lapsed considerably 
from its original fervour ; and it may 
be added that the parson’s enthusiasm 
in the making of converts had also 
waned. Man, be his profession what 
it may, is incapable of sustaining two 
passions at a white-heat, and Mr. 
Fletcher, strong as were his convic- 
tions, was no exception to this rule. 
The movement had lapsed partly be- 
cause its originator had allowed it to 
do so. It was probably true, as Mrs. 
Gird had once plainly told him, that 
not even an archangel could effect the 
permanent conversion of the county, 
but a good deal less than an archangel 
might have held its attention longer. 
Thus the meetings on the beach, at 
first held daily, had dwindled to two 
a week, and it was only on the Sunday 
afternoons, and not invariably then, 
that Eve was present to take part in 
them. 

But while the one passion faded 
the other grew, finally assuming pro- 
portions alarming even to its victim. 
For who could say whether the visi- 
tation were of God or the devil ? 
Were his thoughts turned overwhelm- 
ingly in the one direction in order 
that this brand might be snatched 
from the burning? Or,—a thought 
to be hurried over rapidly—was he 
not rather on the verge of a pit that 
should engulf his soul past hope? 

It was while this self-conflict raged 
at its height that he came from the 
sunlight into the darkened room, and 
recognising his visitor, stood like a 
man turned to stone. 

For he knew that he had reached 
the dividing of the ways, that the 
choice, whether for good or evil, was 
to be set before him, past his power 
to refuse. Not to all men, never 
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twice to any man, is given that de- 
liberate selection of his earthly fate ; 
and a man may well pause, stricken 
into stillness by the supreme character 
of the issues that confront him. The 
accumulations of habit and heredity 
are responsible for the life-drift of the 
majority of mankind; only to one 
strong nature here and there does 
Destiny hand the key of his future, 
thrusting upon him, will he nil he, 
the blood-guiltiness or honour of his 
days. 


Mr. Wickener came forward, hold- 
ing out his hand in friendly greeting 
“You have not forgotten me,” he 
asked, —‘‘ Wickener ?” 

“By no means,” Mr. Fletcher re- 
turned; “but I am astonished to 
see you. Pray be seated, or, rather, 
come into my study; it is a little 
more,—cheerful there.” 

In the study the diffused daylight 
came in unchecked, and the two men 
looked steadily at one another before 
they sat down. 

“ Tt is a long cry from Kensington 
to Rivermouth,” Mr. Wickener said 
lightly, “and you are naturally sur- 
prised to see me dropping in like 
this; but life is full of similar 
coincidences.” 

“Ts this a coincidence?” Mr. 
Fletcher asked doubtfully. 

“So far as concerns you, yes. It 
is only a day or two ago that I 
dropped on the idea that you were,— 
yourself, so to speak ; and I came over 
at once.” 

Mr. Fletcher bowed, but said noth- 
ing. 

There was a little electrically charged 
silence ; then Wickener brushed away 
the papers on the table before him and 
leant forward. “ It is no coincidence 


in Hernshaw’s case, however.” 

Mr. Fletcher lifted a paper-knife, 
looked absently at the handle, and 
His lips moved, 
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laid it down again. 
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then closed in a sharp line; but he 
did not look up, nor did he speak. 

“A restful spot this,” the other 
said, leaning back with a weary smile. 
“It is a pity that human passions 
must come to disturb its serenity. 
By the way, you agree with me on 
the necessity ?” 

“ Pardon, no— ” 


“Now, Fletcher, I speak to you as 


aman. I have not travelled twelve 
thousand miles to obtain the advice 
of a priest. You were saying—” 

The clergyman shrugged his shoul- 
ders and returned to the examination 
of the paper-knife. 

* And I understand that Wairangi 
is a spot even more restful ; an oasis 
in this brutal world, where one might 
well hope that the past should die 
and be forgotten.” 

* You have seen Hernshaw?” 

“T have. We exchanged recogni- 
tions on the road. It struck me he 
was looking well,—improved. No 
doubt the climate is admirable. 
There is a marked increase in robust- 
ness about yourself.” 

Mr. Fletcher made an impatient 
movement with his hand. “Come 
to the point,” he said. “I presume 
you are not here to congratulate 
us on our improved appearance; 
and my time is not absolutely value- 
less.” 

“This is the point. You know the 
affair between Hernshaw and myself. 
As I have already mentioned I 
have not travelled twelve thousand 
miles for nothing. The scenery of 
this remote spot is magnificent, but 
I am not here to admire it; the 
people are hospitable, but I am not 
here to take advantage of them; I 
have come, vulgarly speaking, for 
vengeance.” 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“Now you come to the point in- 
deed. It is on that very question 
that I desire to consult you.” 


“Met By what right do you 
propose to consult me?” 

“ By the right that you dare not 
stand by and see the woman you love 
wedded to a scoundrel.” 

“No doubt your information as 
to my sentiments has been carefully 
verified,” Mr. Fletcher said drily. 

“Do you deny its correctness?” 
Wickener retorted, and the clergyman 
was silent. 

“We have advanced thus far 
then,” Wickener went on, returning 
to his previous placidity of manner. 
“Tt remains now to discuss the affair 
in detail. I have gathered that the 
young lady in this case is good- 
looking and an heiress,—circumstances 
likely to appeal to a man of Hern- 
shaw’s stamp—and he is consequently 
deeply enamoured. Also I am in- 
formed that the prospects of a success- 
ful termination to his suit are hopeful, 
and altogether the moment appears 
to be propitious for striking a deci- 
sive blow. As to whose shall be the 
actual hand that cuts him down I am 
indifferent, and if it will advantage 
you in any way to be the instrument 
of vengeance, so be it ; the hand shall 
be yours.” 

“Wickener, how dare you!”’ 

“T dare,” said Mr. Wickener, 
calmly, “for two reasons. In the 
interests of justice—one; in the in- 
terests of a fair and innocent lady— 
two. Who so fitted as the servant 
of God to administer the one? Who 
more suited than the lover to safe- 
guard the other?”’ 

“No, no, Wickener, never. What 
assurance have I that this man has 
done you a wrong—what assurance 
have you ?”’ 

“The confession of the woman who 
was once my wife. This is an exact- 
ing world, but a man needs no more 
than that. He could do, indeed, with 
less. There was my two years’ ab- 
sence in China; there was the con- 
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fidence I reposed in him; these 
provided the opportunities. As for 
the guilt, the evidence was plain, 
damnably plain ; then the man makes 
a bolt for the antipodes, and the 
woman confesses.” 

“All this might be capable of 
explanation. Wickener, if I had 
reason to think you were wrong; if 
I had reason to believe this man inno- 
cent of the thing you lay at his door 
—what then?” 

“T should say that your reason 
misled you,” Mr. Wickener replied 
smiling. ‘Come, my dear fellow, we 
are wasting time. Be sure I did not 
start on an errand of this kind with- 
out convincing proofs of his guilt. 
If you can blot out the past, you can 
make him innocent ; short of that, he 
stands as vile a thing as God ever 
made and the devil guided. Even 
as it is, action may be too late. The 
girl may marry him in spite of all; 
for love women do desperate things 
no less than men. But now, at this 
instant, the game is in our hands. 
The man for some reason has hesi- 
tated; he still hesitates, but in a 
few hours it may be too late or vastly 
more difficult. Now is the hour.” 

Mr. Fletcher half rose to his feet, 
then settled himself again in his chair. 
His face was set in hard, untrans- 
latable lines, as under the control 
of a fierce effort of will. His eyes 
were dark and sombre, and in their 
depths glowed momentarily the light- 
ning flashes of encountering emotions, 
the spirits of good and evil at war 
for his soul. 

For a long while neither man 
moved ; a complete stillness held the 
little room. The slumberous drone 
of the bar, dull, unceasing, remote, 
seemed but to accentuate the silence, 
to throw it forward, to give to it a 
mystic and imperishable entity as 
of another Presence. Wickener 
watched his companion with glitter- 


ing eyes, and slowly at last, and as 
it seemed fiercely, the other turned 
and looked at him. 

“What do you propose?” the 
minister asked hoarsely. 

Wickener moistened his lips and 
drew forward to the table. “Go to 
her and tell her the story as you 
know it. From you it will meet 
with implicit credence, while from 
myself it might encounter doubt and 
misbelief. There is the complete 
proposal.” 

“Very well, I will do it.” 

Mr. Wickener leant back and 
looked thoughtfully at his companion. 
“It is the simplest way,” he said. 
“The task is not one that a man 
would covet,—to destroy faith in a 
fellow creature, to shatter the roseate 
bubble of dawning love. I do not, 
however, delegate the task for that 
reason, but solely that the work may 
be immediate and complete. I thank 
you for your compliance, but as I 
have said, a minister of God is the 
most fitting —” 

Mr. Fletcher raised his hand with 
a fierce imperativeness. “I have 
stated my willingness to comply with 
your wishes,” he said sternly; “we 
will not discuss the reasons that have 
actuated me.” 

Mr. Wickener bowed. “ Then,” 
he said rising, “I need no longer 
occupy your valuable time.” 

Mr. Fletcher rose absently with 
deeply introspective eyes. 

“T take it you will not delay,” his 
visitor said, pausing in the doorway. 

The minister looked at him with- 
out understanding, then, conscious- 
ness returning, he turned away. 
“ No, I shall not delay,” he said. 

Out on the dazzling beach Mr. 
Wickener came to a standstill and 
gazed about him somewhat wearily. 
Pine and Mallow were gone, but 
there was a large group of people 
opposite the hotel, and others were 
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to be seen hastening towards it from 
the various houses. An air of excite- 
ment prevailed and bursts of laughter 
and cheering issued from the crowd. 
Speculating on the reason for this 
abrupt transformation in the sleepy 
little township, Wickener was mov- 
ing forward to make enquiries, when 
he was startled by a loud clash of 
cymbals close behind him, and the 
Maori band, bare-footed and in rags, 
their eyes rolling, marched past to 
the stirring strain of The Soldiers of 
the Queen. 

Great news had come to hand. A 
New Zealand contingent, after heroic 
forced marches, had seized Pretoria. 
The British army, with the baggage, 
was believed to be somewhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ir was Christmas Eve, and the 
boys on the station were getting 
the big shed ready for a dance, 
The wool, gum, and lumber had been 
shifted out the day before, and 
buckets of hot lime, boiled with 
chopped hide, brushed on the roof 
and walls. The shed had a solid 
floor of narrow planks, well laid on 
heavy blocks, and was spacious enough 
to accommodate the largest band of 
dancers likely to be drawn together 
in the district. The whitening and 
scrubbing being over, a stable-lad was 
busy suspending large kerosene lamps 
from the rafters, while another young 
man, under the direction of Eve, was 
engaged in looping up garlands of 
waiwaikoko, or owl’s-foot moss, to- 
gether with branches of Christmas- 
tree aflame with their blood-red 
flowers. An air of mirth prevailed 
in the building ; jests and laughter 
passed from lip to lip, and echoed 
from the walls of the hollow shell. 
Geoffrey stood by Eve, now holding 
her in conversation, now encouraging 


the man on the ladder to renewed 
efforts. 

“Tt’s all very fine, Mr. Hernshaw,” 
said the latter at last; “but when 
you’ve got to prop the stuff up with 
your head and hammer it in with 
your teeth, you can’t get an artistic 
effect every time.” 

“You're doing first-rate,” replied 
Geoffrey. “ That’s magnificent if you 
can manage to keep it like that; 
don’t spare the nails.” Then he 
resumed his low-toned conversation 
with Eve. 

A large heap of greenery was piled 
in the centre of the room, and a 
number of well-dressed Maori girls 
were rapidly twisting it into garlands. 
The floor had been powdered with 
ground rice and was already becoming 
slippery from the constant tramping 
of the workers as they moved to and 
fro. Also Charlie Welch and Jack 
Wilson, the best dancers of the 
station, locked in each other’s arms, 
were waltzing slowly and elegantly 
round the building, and had been 
doing so without intermission for the 
last twenty minutes. When they 
passed the girls they addressed one 
another languishingly in  ladylike 
tones. Occasionally one of them 
would back his companion solemnly 
down the room and pound him heavily 
against the wall; then, with a fresh 
grip, they would circle gracefully and 
largely for a further five minutes. 

** Look at those two,” said Eve, her 
eyes twinkling. 

Geoffrey watched the couple benevo- 
lently for a few moments, then he 
turned to the girl, the blood quicken- 
ing in his veins. “The first waltz 
and the last, and how many in 
between ?” 

“T shall have to dance with every 
one so far as I am able; and I have 
other duties to perform. All you 
have to do is look about for pretty 
partners.” 
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“T can be happy only with one.” 

The dancers circled slowly by. 
Miss Welch was understood to say 
that her Ma was wondering at her 
and that she really must stop. 

Eve gave a little sunny laugh at 
their absurdities, and the gentlemen, 
encouraged by the sound, stepped out 
and waltzed blindly into Major Mil- 
ward, who, coming in at the door, 
saved his cigar from destruction only 
by a characteristic alertness. 

The young men drew back in 
horror, but the Major never turned 
a hair, “Ha!” he said, “ busy? 
Mr. Hernshaw, can you spare a few 
moments ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Geoffrey, and at 
once accompanied his employer to the 
office. 

The two young men looked reproach- 
fully at one another, to an accom- 
paniment of tittering from the girls. 
“Why couldn’t you look where you 
were going?” Miss Welch enquired 
in deep masculine tones. 

“Ah, well,” said Jack Wilson, re- 
covering himself, “ the boss took it in 
good part, so it’s all right. We'll 
have to get those sheep in; they want 
two up at the house. I'll give you 
a race to the stables.” 

At the stable they provided them- 
selves with horses, and opening the 
yard gate, took the dry, slippery hills 
at a rush, the dogs scouring ahead of 
them. The speed and dash of their 
horsemanship recalled to their minds 
the thoughts which at that time en- 
grossed the youth of New Zealand, 
and they began speaking of the latest 
reported exploit of their countrymen 
in South Africa. 

“Our chaps are doing great things 
over there,” Charlie Welch began. 

“They are that. I reckon old 
Kruger’s feeling pretty sick now. 
You mark my word, the boys ’ll nab 
him sure as eggs.” 


“Shouldn’t wonder. That Captain 


Milward’s a holy terror. You can’t 
beat the New Zealanders; they’re 
just on top the whole time. The 
Boers can’t shake ’em off.” 

“ And they’re good men too, the 
Boers,” Jack reflected. “If our boys 
can beat them they can lick any- 
thing.” 

Mr. Welch signified his assent. 
“What beats me,” he said, “is the 
cheek of our chaps. They don’t take 
more account of a Boer than they 
would of a bullock. The way that 
they seized this Pretoria fair lays me 
over. Here was the place fair brist- 
ling with guns, a reg’lar Gibraltar, so 
they say, and Boers inside thick as 
fleas in a bush whare. Then our 
chaps come along. ‘Surrender!’ 
says they. ‘Surrender be damned,’ 
says Kruger. ‘Who are you?’ 
‘First New Zealand Mounteds,’ says 
our boys, grinning a bit. Then 
Kruger turns to Steyn, De Wet, 
and them. ‘Its all up, chaps,’ he 
says. ‘Get along out of the back ; 
these men have got to come in.’ 
And in they did, right enough.” 

“They’re a rare lot,” Mr. Wilson 
agreed enthusiastically. ‘The British 
army wouldn’t be much without 
them.” 

“You bet it wouldn’t. Not but 
what it must be a bit encouraging to 
know that there’s a couple of hundred 
thousand men close behind you, even 
though they may know more about 
piano tunes than straight shooting,” 
Mr. Welch allowed magnanimously. 

Geoffrey was a little surprised at 
Major Milward’s request, because of 
late that gentleman had shown a 
tendency to avoid private intercourse 
with him. His daily visits to the 
store were hurried and, whether by 
accident or design, it usually hap- 
pened that Sandy was present at the 
time. This change in manner had 
followed on the return of the ledger, 
accompanied by a list of the out- 
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standing debts, and the persons from 
whom they were due. Major Mil- 
ward had glanced through the list 
at the time, paused sharply, and 
closing the book gone away without 
remark. He had not since alluded 
to the subject and, indeed, manifested 
some uneasiness when the conversa- 
tion seemed to trend in that direction. 
Now, however, he had the paper in 
his hand, and as he seated himself at 
the desk, he passed it to Geoffrey 
with instructions to apply for pay- 
ment of the various amounts. 

“T see you have struck out some 
accounts,” Geoffrey said, running his 
eye down the list. 

The Major was reading the corre- 
spondence before him and did not 
immediately reply. “Eh? Yes, that 
is so. There are one or two that it 
would be useless to apply for, and 
others that should not have been 
included.—‘ Trust that in considera- 
tion of this payment you will—’” 

“There is one here, sir,” Geoffrey 
said quietly, “which can hardly be 
included in the former category.” 

“Then no doubt it belongs to the 
latter, my boy—to the latter ; yes.” 

“Will you allow me to discuss that 
point, sir?” 

“ No, I will not,” said the Major 
sharply. “ Kindly comply with my 
instructions.” 

Geoffrey was silent, and the Major, 
frowning portentously, completed the 
examination of the letters. “ H’m! 
Nothing here.” He rose to his feet, 
glanced at the young man, whose eyes 
were still intent on the paper, and 
walking to the window gazed out 
along the river. 

There was nothing to see beyond 
the blue water and a strip of sandy 
beach, with a solitary black - coated 
horseman advancing along it, and 
after a moment spent in identifying 
the figure, the Major turned back to 
the room. 


“Well,” he said irritably but not 
unkindly, “I suppose you are entitled 
to have your say if you must.” 

“T was made aware of the facts by 
an accident, and with no intention of 
prying into what does not concern 
me,” Geoffrey began. 

“Exactly; it does not concern 
you.” 

“T must think that a father’s 
debts are the concern of his son.” 

“This was no debt; it was a gift.” 

“As it happened. Originally, I 
think, the ledger proves otherwise.” 

“You are persistent, Mr. Hern- 
shaw,” the Major said somewhat 
stiffly. 

“* Not impertinently so, I hope, sir. 
No one could be more fully conscious 
of your generosity than I am, but I 
would ask you to allow me to remove 
this blot from my father’s good name. 

Major Milward shrugged his shoul- 
ders and paced up and down the little 
office, evidently a prey to strong 
feelings. His was a fine, deep-chested 
figure for all his great age, and Geof- 
frey, watching him with kindly eyes, 
did not wonder at the love and 
honour in which the county held him. 

“There never was a woman for 
whom I had a greater respect than 
Mrs. Hernshaw,” the Major said 
abruptly at last, and in his tones 
there was the ring of something 
greater unsaid. “ Robert, I think, 
would understand the reluctance I 
feel in reopening that page of the 
account-book after all these years. 
But you have put your case so forci- 
bly that I do not well see how I can 
dispute your right to do as you 
please.” The Major paused and 
looked frowningly out of the window. 
“ And,” he resumed briskly at last, 
“there is another matter we had 
better clear up while we are about it. 
I have been in correspondence with 
your uncle for some time past, since 
before you came here, in fact, and he 
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has finally made me a proposal I am 
half disposed to consider.” 

Geoffrey, suddenly enlightened as 
to the origin and intention of many 
chance remarks dropped by his em- 
ployer during the past few months, 
which had hitherto puzzled him not 
a little, looked with interest at Major 
Milward as he returned and seated 
himself at the table. 

“Your uncle, in the first place, 
asked me to acquaint him with your 
movements and assist you in any way 
I might find possible so long as you 
were determined to stay in the 
country. His general idea was that 
I should take an interest in you, and 
I did so gladly. I was able to assure 
him that life was supportable even 
here, and that a man might do worse, 
from an educational point of view, 
than pass a few years in a British 
colony. Finding that you had no 
desire to return home, I suggested 
that he should make an effort to 
establish you here in such a manner 
as would give you a chance of earning 
a good income, and among other more 
or less feasible propositions, he has 
proposed to buy an interest for you 
in Wairangi.” The Major paused and 
smiled drily. ‘Now, Wairangi’s not 
exactly short of capital,” he resumed ; 
“there may be a matter of a hundred 
pounds or so that I can’t squeeze into 
it any way I try, but I’ve been think- 
ing the thing over, and, yes, there are 
points about it I rather like.” 

Geoffrey’s thoughts leapt quickly 
ahead, and his heart beat more 
rapidly. 

“Tt’s getting fully time,” the Major 
went on, “that I stepped aside and 
let the next generation have a try, and 
that being admitted, the only point 
to consider is the terms on which the 
next generation are tocomein. All 
my sons, except Sandy, are amply 
provided for elsewhere, and to him 
the homestead will fall naturally, and 


with the homestead goes the business 
as a matter of course. It has grown 
into a good business and will go on 
growing, and I have always found it 
various enough to be interesting. It 
could employ all the activities of two 
masters, and so my idea, in the rough, 
is that Mr. Hernshaw should buy you 
a half share, and that you and Sandy 
should run the business in common.” 

“It would cost a good deal of 
money, I suppose?” Geoffrey said. 

“It would cost money, but the 
money’s worth would be there. The 
goodwill would be only trifling, be- 
cause the business depends mainly on 
the brains and determination that are 
put into it, and those you would have 
to provide yourselves. The secret in 
business is to let no man pass you, 
and to achieve that you must keep 
moving. But, yes, it means money, 
—money in timber, money in sheep, 
money in gum, and money ready to 
go in if required; but I gather your 
uncle is fully aware of what is needed 
and is prepared to find it. I have 
mentioned the matter to Sandy and 
he raises no obstacles ; now the ques- 
tion is, how does it strike you?” 

“Tt is very good of you, Major 
Milward, to consider it.” 

“Not at all. This,—if it is any- 
thing—is a business deal and in that 
light you have to look at it. I may 
be more kindly disposed towards you 
than to those who have gone before 
you, and it’s not every man, certainly, 
to whom I would make such an offer, 
but I propose to sel] at full value 
and if possible a trifle over.” 

Geoffrey felt a little foolish. 

“Well,” said the Major, rising, 
“there is no hurry. Turn the thing 
over, and let me know when your 
mind is made up. Thrash it out with 
Sandy, if you like, or take the books 
and go into it for yourself. Draw 
out a balance-sheet, and see what the 
profit has been under the present 
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management for the last four or five 
years; that will give you an idea 
and me too. You might have to 
thank me for advice now and again, 
but for the rest, it would be, as I say, 
a business deal, even though your 
uncle were indisposed to find the 
whole amount and I had to lend you 
a part of it myself.” 

The Major turned suddenly at the 
sound of a step in the store beyond, 
and Eve stood in the doorway. Her 
face was cold and white, with but a 
spot of colour in either cheek ; her 
eyes shone with an unnatural bril- 
liance. She looked only at her father, 
though her attitude indicated subtly 
a knowledge of the other man’s pre- 
sence. Geoffrey, watching her in 
startled silence, was conscious of a 
chill of apprehension at his heart. 

“ Father, Mr. Fletcher is waiting 
in the house to see you.” 

“Fletcher? Tut, tut! I thought 
the boys had set fire to the shed with 
their pranks,” and vastly relieved, 
Major Milward accompanied his 
daughter to the beach. 

Geoffrey, every vestige of interest 
in the late conversation struck from 
his mind, followed them to the door- 
way. Major Milward had his arm 
round the girl’s waist, and was look- 
ing at her smilingly. Suddenly he 
loosed his hold and they both came 
to a standstill. There was a sharp 
exclamation from the man, a low- 
toned reply from the girl ; a moment 
of silence and they resumed their way 
to the house, Major Milward talking 
eagerly, the girl moving forward with 
downcast face. They passed through 
the gateway and disappeared. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


His mind in a whirl, the young 
man turned back into the office and 
closed the door. The instinct of dis- 
aster was upon him, though he would 


have found it difficult to define its 
exact origin. Less than half an hour 
ago he had seemed to read for the 
first time surrender in the girl’s eyes. 
Her voice had held a lingering tender- 
ness. She had shown him that she 
understood the uncompleted speech, 
the questioning glance. Her eyes 
had fallen in embarrassment; once 
they had dwelt on his for seconds, 
wherein his blood was tuned to music. 
There was a sweet homeliness in her 
manner, that self-revelation which is 
only for our nearest and dearest. 
And surely the thought of the coming 
night was in her mind as in his,— 
the dances they were to have together, 
the talks, alternated with tenser 
silences, the question he was to ask 
her. Then the dreamy delirium that 
followed her consent, for consent she 
would,—in the intimacy of the morn- 
ing he had read his answer in her 
eyes—the first love-kiss down on the 
sands, or in the scented garden, the 
times their eyes would meet there- 
after, their hands go out to one 
another in passing. Heaven! Was 
it not to be after all? What had 
happened? He rose to his feet in 
keen nervous distress and walked 
aimlessly about the room. She had 
never once looked at him. There 
had been something deadly in her 
manner. Why? He heard his name 
called from the other side of the 
beach, and made his way back to the 
shed. The man at the decorations 
had finished the work of hanging 
garlands round the walls, and wanted 
to know what next. 

“Where is Miss Milward?” Geof- 
frey asked. 

“Went away with Mr. Fletcher 
somewhere. What price some stuff 
round the tie beams ?” 

“ Very well; please yourself. Did 
she say how soon she would be back ?” 

“And I was thinking of putting 
Christmas-tree along the ridge-pole,” 
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continued the young man, intent on 
his work. “It ought to look pretty 
well in the lamplight. Eh? No, she 
didn’t say.” 

“Very well; keep it away from 
the lamps. But Miss Milward will 
be back directly, no doubt.” 

The decorator seized his ladder 
and, rousing the stable-boy to fresh 
activity, resumed work. 

Geoffrey stood idly by, his face 
heavy with thought. Occasionally 
the man on the ladder shouted to 
him, desiring an opinion as to the 
effect he was creating and receiving 
mechanical replies. There is a mor- 
bid activity of the senses attends a 
troubled mind. Geoffrey was un- 
pleasantly conscious of the heavy, 
sickly odour of green leaves, the acrid 
smell that dwells in the dense bush, 
where the light is dim and a deathly 
stillness prevails. He turned to the 
doorway and looked absently along 
the beach. A horseman was receding 
in the direction of Rivermouth, a 
black spot in the golden blaze. What 
had happened? Suddenly the white 
gate at the end of the avenue opened 
and Eve appeared. She came forward 
a few yards, her eyes on the ground, 
her step slow and listless. Presently 
she looked up and espied him. For 
a moment she seemed to stand irre- 
solute, then, turning abruptly, went 
back the way she had come. The 
avoidance was too pointed to allow 
of any possibility of mistake. His 
dreams of happiness for that day were 
dispelled as completely as if they had 
never existed. He crossed the beach 
to the store, his mind rent by anger, 
disgust, and despair,—anger for the 
man who had wrought this evil ; dis- 
gust with himself that he had not 
long since put it out of any man’s 
power to harm him; despair at the 
unforeseen results. On the table, in 
a pencil of sunlight, lay the list of 
debtors, an easy prey to the hand of 


a wrathful man. Geoffrey took up 
his pen, and setting his mouth grimly, 
began to write. The first domands 
were short and business-like, and such 
as none but sensitive debtors could 
object to; but as the list decreased 
and Geoffrey warmed to his work, the 
requests for payment took on an ab- 
rupt savageness calculated to raise 
blisters, and only stopping short of 
direct insult by an ingenious and 
narrow margin. The gong sounded 
for lunch disregarded, and when ten 
minutes later a native girl came to 
look for the storekeeper, he sent her 
back with the information that he 
was busy and had already lunched. 

In the afternoon Sandy came in 
and sat down on the other side 
of the table. Geoffrey looked up, 
frowned, and went on with his work. 
Presently Sandy lifted one of the 
sheets, read it through, read it again, 
coughed drily, and started on an- 
other. His interest appeared to 
deepen as he read, and he went 
steadily through the remainder, his 
eyes gradually widening. There was, 
in fact, a variety in the compositions 
which spoke of literary talent of a 
high order. 

“T say,” he said at last, surprised 
out of his silence, “ Hogg will never 
stand this.” 

“Let him pay up, then, damn him,” 
was the savage retort. ‘“ He’s been 
owing the money long enough.” 

Now Sandy had never on any 
previous occasion heard the store- 
keeper swear, and recognising that 
something had gone wrong, he re- 
frained from pressing the point. 
What Hogg thought was, after all, 
a matter of indifference to him. 

“ Has the boss said anything about 
our going into partnership?” he asked 
presently. 

“He has; but I doubt if it will 
come to anything.” 

“You are not in a particularly 
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amiable mood this afternoon,” Sandy 
observed, offended. 

“T’m not, old chap,” Geoffrey said, 
raising a pair of savage but curiously 
friendly eyes; “and if you don't 
mind, you might let me work it off 
a bit,—alone.”’ 

Sandy rose with alacrity and went 
off with the intention of making 
enquiries. 

Geoffrey locked the door after him. 
The desire of the wounded creature 
to be alone is as old as life itself. 
In the course of half an hour 
the last demand was finished and 
sealed ; it was a triumph of invective 
in polite English, and as the young 
man read it through it seemed to do 
him good. One task remained to be 
performed. Geoffrey looked again at 
the list, and jotted down the amount 
of his father’s account, then he got 
out his cheque-book from a private 
drawer. He had received official 
information from his bankers that 
they were prepared to honour his 
cheque for £1,000, and for the first 
time he intended to take advantage 
of the information. For a moment 
he sat irresolute, gnawing the end of 
his pen, half inclined to include 
interest on the loan ; but even in his 
then perverted state of mind the act 
appeared little short of an insult, and 
he refrained. On a separate sheet of 
paper he wrote the words, With 
Geoffrey and Robert Hernshaw’s gra- 
titude and thanks, and folding it 
away with the cheque, he addressed 
the envelope to Major Milward and 
slipped it into his pocket. That also 
helped to rehabilitate him, and he 
unlocked the door and stepped out on 
to the beach. 

The sun had set, and from the high 
mystery of the central heavens night 
was rushing down as with the flash 
and shadow of enfolding wings. The 
light of remote orbs broke here and 
there through the shimmering 









obscurity, and over the sand-hills 
hung the evening star, ruddy and 
large as an orange. The peaceful 
homestead, in its setting of lawns and 
groves, shone out vivid and clean 
cut as a cameo in the last white light. 
Then, as he gazed, the sharp lines 
trembled and faded into obscurity, 
there was a darkling as of a great 
shadow in the sky, the river heaped 
itself and breathed lingeringly on the 
sands, and with the whisper of the 
landward breeze from the ocean came 
the deep note of the bar, full of a 
mysterious threatening ; and then the 
darkness. 

Geoffrey sat down on a stranded 
log and drank in the cool night 
air. From the shed across the beach 
poured a sudden path of light, and 
through the wide-open doorways he 
could see the hands sweeping out the 
last of the débris. This was followed 
by a fresh powdering with rice ; then 
the party trooped out and went away 
together in the direction of the men’s 
quarters. 

The dinner-gong had sounded some 
time since, and presently a shadow 
flitted down the beach, tried the store 
door, and flitted back again. It was 
not the woman for whom his soul 
thirsted. He wanted Eve for five 
minutes,—for one, that he might tell 
her this thing was a black and hideous 
lie. For though he asked himself 
what had happened, he knew without 
the asking, and he knew that he had 
brought it on himself. Curses on the 
sense of delicacy that had held him 
silent when he had the opportunity 
to speak, He might have known 
that that man’s presence boded him 
no good, that the-first blow would 
count for all. But he would see Eve 
that night ; whatever obstacle inter- 
vened, he would see her and speak 
with her. 

Full of this resolution he rose and 
made his way up to the house. 














Through the uncurtained windows he 
could see the party assembled at the 
dinner -table. There were many 
guests,—girls and young and old men 
—but Mr. Fletcher was not among 
them. Eve sat facing him, and Geof- 
frey, who knew her only as the simple 
young mistress of Wairangi, stood 
still, fascinated, in a sense appalled, 
at her magnificent beauty. She wore 
a ball-dress of cream silk, which had 
only once previously seen the light, 
—at Government House, Auckland. 
Diamonds gleamed in her hair and at 
her throat. Her bare arms and neck 
had the delicacy, grace, and roundness 
of a young child’s. Her face was 
dazzling, daring in its animation, and 
her cheeks glowed with the roses 
of youth and health. He watched 
her with a sinking heart. Could she 
be so gay and condemn him without 
a word? Yet if it were so, he had 
no right to complain. If they were 
lovers it was in thought only, and for 
that his mad scruples were responsible. 
Twice as he watched he saw her eyes 
turn suddenly to the opening door, 
and then by the lover’s instinct he 
knew that if condemned he was not 
forgotten. She was expecting his 
advent, and, though it might be with 
dread, that somehow was a consola- 
tion. He reached his room without 
encountering anyone, and proceeded 
to dress for the dance. Dress suits 
were not obligatory, but there was 
one in his trunk, and he put it on. 
He had common-sense enough to per- 
ceive that it might profit him to look 
his best. 

The first dance was over when, 
an hour later, he entered the build- 
ing, and the musicians were already 
beginning to tune their instruments 
for the first waltz. He made his way 
through the crowd at the door and 
up the room, where the couples were 
already beginning to arrange them- 
selves, but saw nothing of Eve, until 
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suddenly he came upon her, face to 
face. She was on the arm of a 
young man whom he recognised as 
Raymond, the ex-storekeeper, and 
they were evidently on the point of 
joining the dance. 

“Hullo, Hernshaw!” said Ray- 
mond civilly. “Hurry up and get 
a partner.” 

But Eve looked straight before her 
and said nothing. 

Geoffrey muttered some reply and 
passed on down the hall out on to the 
beach. Rage and jealousy and, worst 
of all, self-contempt tore at his heart- 
strings. She did this with her eyes 
open ; such refinement of cruelty was 
in the heart of a fair woman. Sud- 
denly a girl hurried past him in the 
darkness, and urged by a sudden im- 
pulse, he followed her. 

“Miss Mallow! One moment!” 

Mabel turned and peered up at 
him. “Oh, it’s Mr. Hernshaw!” 
she said, laughing. 

“Whither away so fast? 
looking for you. 
a question.” 

“Well?” the girl said encourag- 
ingly. 

“Will you favour me with this 
dance?” 

“How mysterious you are! 
I’m engaged to somebody else.” 

Geoffrey took her hand and drew it 
through his arm. It would be too 
old-fashioned to dance with him then,” 
he said. “The correct thing is to 
engage yourself to one person and 
dance with another. Come along.” 

Mabel went with him, nothing 
loth, and they were soon circling 
round the room with the rest. Once 


I was 
I want to ask you 


But 


or twice they were in Eve's vicinity, 
but the latter quickly desisted ; and 
when he next saw her she was sitting 
beside Mr. Fletcher, whose objection 
to dancing apparently did not preclude 
him attending the function as an eye- 
witness. 
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Mabel was enjoying the dance, and 
showed no disposition to release her 
partner, and presently an immense 
distaste possessed him. What an 
infernal idiot he was! Would the 
wretched musicians never stop? All 
the time he continued conversing 
with the girl, answering her chatter, 
whispering daring compliments into 
her ear, and watching with cold curio- 
sity the play of emotion in her eyelids 
in response to perilous questions. He 
knew he was acting the part of a 
monster and a madman; but while 
his heart hung heavy in his breast, 
his brain seemed fired with a fatal 
exhilaration beyond his power to 
control. 

The dance ended at last, and in 
response to his partner’s suggestion 
he led her out into the open air. 
Fairy lamps were suspended among 
the shrubs in the garden, and the 
orange orchard glowed with a multi- 
plicity of coloured lights. 

“Oh, we must go up there,” Mabel 
said, enchanted, and Geoffrey led the 
way to a seat among the fragrant 
trees. The Pacific breeze had died 
away, and the night air breathed 
warm and languorous across the heated 
sands. It was a night for love, and 
the reflection struck bitterly to the 
heart of the man, stilling his brain 
to silence. Mabel rattled on, her 
words empty as the wind, her tones 
full of a subtle challenge, but the 
man replied only in monosyllables. 
What was he doing sitting by the 
side of this girl, for whom he cared 
nothing, when the one woman of the 
world was slipping from his grasp? 

“Why are you so silent? What 
are you thinking about ?” 

“ Of you,” he replied idly. 

“Tell me,” she said coaxingly. 

A man with a cigarette came 
quickly up the path and paused in 
front of them. “This is our dance, 


I think {”’ he said. 





“You have 
not asked me for another,” she whis- 
pered. 

“ Then tell me which it is to be.” 
“The last waltz before supper.” 
Geoffrey bowed, and the girl dis- 

appeared down the path with her 


Mabel rose hurriedly. 


cavalier. He heard her low laugh in 
the distance, a hateful sound. And 
this was the night to which in the 
morning he had looked forward with 
such intensity of longing ! 

He rose after awhile and wandered 
down to the beach and on to the 
doorway of the shed. A group of 
smokers blocked the entrance; now 
and then he caught a glimpse of a 
mad whirl of figures within. Pre- 
sently a hand closed on his arm and 
he was drawn back to the beach. 

“Come and have a drink, old chap,” 
said Sandy ; “ you look bored.” 

Geoffrey hesitated, then yielding to 
the pressure of his companion’s arm, 
went with him up to the house. 

Major Milward was in his element. 
All the old celebrities of the county, 
rich and poor alike, were present. 
Withered old men with rosy cheeks, 
whose eyes many a time had looked 
squarely into the face of death,—men 
whose memories went back to the 
beginning of things when the autho- 
rity of the Maori chieftain was a 
stronger law than the Queen’s. 
Grizzled, tongue-tied giants who knew 
only the cult of bush and river, but 
knew that with the intimacy of an 
instinct. Little wizened sailor men, 
with huge broad-chested sons already 
well past middle age, whalers or 
deserted men-o’-warsmen, it may be, 
whose talk was of the Exiza JANE or 
the Rose of Bristol and of stirring 
adventures in low latitudes, even yet 
only partially explored. Frail, stoop- 
ing veterans, talking familiarly of 
university boat-races far back in 
the Forties, and cackling in high- 
pitched voices over jokes that had 











been dead and buried for a couple 
of generations. There was the burly 
form of John Manders, descended 
from the great missionary family, 
and owning twenty thousand acres 
of the richest land in the North 
country. There was Captain Russell, 
that prince of half-castes, dark, hand- 
some, portly, held in honour by both 
races from the North Cape to the 
Bluff. There, again, his round old 
face wreathed in smiles, was little Tom 
Welch, the butt and boon companion 
of all ages, who had made and squan- 
dered at least three fortunes, and had 
not a vice in his composition, nor a 


regret. 
“All the tribes,” Sandy said. 
“God bless ’em !” 


Major Milward, his blue eyes beam- 
ing, a spark of bright colour in his 
cheek, was pressing a liquid hospitality 
on his guests, passing from group to 
group, two or three hands on his 
shoulder at once to detain him. 
“Was it 57 or 58?” “TI say, Mil- 
ward, you remember that night in 
?” “ Here’s Milward, he will 
tell you. It was a small convoy ; 
they could have cut us up to a man, 
for the ambush was well planned. 
But it happened the Reverend John 
was riding along there a mile or so 
ahead, and the chief—Honi it was— 
came out to speak to him. ‘An 
ambush!’ said Manders, when he 
understood what they were about ; 
‘but there is only a handful of them, 
and it’s murder, not war. The Maori 
is too brave a man to commit murder.’ 





Honi scratched his ear. ‘That not 
the pakeha way?’ he asked. ‘That 
the good war, I think.’ But Man- 


ders assured him differently, and the 
end of it was that the Maoris came 
out and let the convoy through. And 
the commanding officer got his sup- 
plies, and in a few days he had 
finished the job. But the parson 
was wrong and Honi was right 
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for all that,—the ambush was good 
war.” 

“What are you boys doing here?” 
the Major asked, returning to the 
table where the liquors were set out. 
“Drink up, and come back in thirty 
years’ time when you are properly 
seasoned.” 

“ Ay, it’s a tough crowd this,” said 
Tom Welch, nodding his cheerful old 
face. “We could tell ’em things 
that would make their hair curl, eh, 
Major? Don’t seem to know this 
young ’un,” he added, looking at 
Geoffrey. 

“You remember the Hernshaws of 
Rukawahia, Tom? This is the eldest 
son.” 

“ Ay, ay, I mind them. He favours 
the father more than the mother. 
Yon was a man that couldn’t catch 
on to the life. Some can’t, while 
others take to it as natural as a duck 
to the water. Uncommon clever man 
yon, but no grip in him for a place 
like this. Ay, ay, and this is the son. 
Lay hold with two hands, lad, and 
you'll do all right.” 

Geoffrey smiled amiably, but the 
words set him thinking, and his 
thoughts were hardly pleasant. He 
lifted a whiskey bottle and began to 
pour cautiously just as some one, 
pressing from behind, jerked his arm, 
with the result that the glass was half 
filled. 

Sandy laughed and passed him the 
water-jug. “Drink it up,” he said ; 
“it will do you good.” 

Geoffrey complied with a dull feel- 
ing that he had lost his will-power 
and was open to the suggestion of 
the first man who chose to direct him. 
He ran his eye observantly over the 
crowd around him, and was struck by 
a curious resemblance in the diverse 
faces, a resemblance which was not of 
feature or complexion but of type. 
These were the heads and bodies of 
strong and resolute men,—men who 
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laid hold with two hands, men whose 
deep chests spoke of mighty organs 
and the power to achieve great de- 
sires by the force of great vitalities. 

The liquor sent its exhilaration 
through his veins with the speed of a 
lightning flash. Here, then, was the 
keynote to success ; to demand forci- 
bly, to take strongly with both hands, 
to hold resolutely in the face of all 
obstacles. Woe to the man who, in 
this new land, struggling with the 
giant forces of Nature, should stand 
to count the cost or ask himself what 
he desired. Woe to him to whom a 
succession of obstacles brought not 
fresh lust of battle but the apathy 
of despair. And the stronger course 
was after all the simpler. To move 
forward undeviatingly to the desired 
end, suffering no hindrance from with- 
out or within. And if with no suc- 
cess, at least with the consciousness 
of a good fight well fought, and with- 
out that curse of self-reproach which 
for ever dogs the footsteps of the 
weak. 

The last waltz before supper was 
about to begin as Geoffrey again 
entered the dancing-room. Through 
the crowd of moving figures he caught 
sight of Eve, still sitting with Mr. 
Fletcher, who was regarding her with 
smiling eyes. An impulse came upon 
him to put his fate clearly to the 
touch, here under the public gaze. 
He would ask her to dance, he would 
force her to speak to him, to give him 
a direct yes or no. Full of this idea, 
he was making his way slowly through 
the crowd when he felt the light 
touch of a hand on his arm, and 
Mabel Mallow stood beside him. 

“ How late you are!” she said re- 
proachfully. “ Did you think I would 
follow the fashion when it tells 
against yourself ?” 

“Tf I had found you in the arms 
of another it would be no more than 
I deserve,” he returned, inwardly 


fuming at the dilatoriness of the other 
men. 

But Mabel, to do her justice, had 
refused several eligible partners, and 
she was bent on exacting payment for 
her abnegation. ‘ Why are you not 
dancing!” she asked as he swept with 
her down the room. 

“How have I merited this 
kindness ¢ ” 

“Well, now, of course, but you 
have not been here since the first 
waltz. Was it so dreadful ?” 

“Tt was divine. Your eyes are as 
observant as they are beautiful.” 

“You musn’t say things like that. 
Why don’t you dance with Miss 
Milward ¢” 

“Would you prefer to sit down?” 

Mabel raised her glorious brown 
eyes and looked at him steadily. “I 
believe you two have quarrelled,” she 
said. 

“You are as clever as you are 
lovely,” he replied, smiling. 

“Then you have? What a pity! 
And at Christmas-time too. Why 
don’t you kiss and be friends?” 

“May I class myself among the 
number of your friends, dear lady?” 

“You would not be so daring if 
you were in earnest,” Mabel replied 
composedly. ‘ But yes, you may, if 
you will go to her and say, ‘ Forget 
and forgive.’” 

“ You are a strange girl.” 

“T know what it is to be as miser- 
able as you two are now.” 

“Ts it so evident?” 

* Not to others, perhaps, but to me, 
yes. What do you say?” 

“T say nothing now, not even that 
you are beautiful.” 

“* No, because for the first time you 
are beginning to think so. Shall we 
stop ?” 

He led her from the room and in 
the wake of the couples who were 
moving up to the house. The supper- 
room was already crowded. Geoffrey 


un- 











attended to his ‘partner’s wants and 
stood by her in silence, his eyes scan- 
ning the room. 

“Go away now,” Mabel whispered, 
“anddo asI have told you. There is 
time for happiness yet.” 

He went obediently, and presently, 
finding the heat oppressive, passed out 
into the hall. The oil-lamp had 
burnt down, and the place was almost 
in darkness. He threw himself on a 
divan and listened to the clamour of 
voices in the room where the veterans 
were assembled. Presently Sandy 
came out, his face flushed but as 
solemn as ever, and sat down beside 
him. 

“Tt’s a fact the new generation 
can’t live with the old,” he said; 
“but I shall be astonished if some of 
the old boy’s don’t have heads on 
them in the morning.” 

“They do seem to be celebrating a 
little.” 

“The water-jug’s been dry in there 
for quite half an hour, but they 
haven't found it out yet, and they 
keep on pouring all the same. Come 
in and watch ; it’s dead funny.” 

“ Oh, it’s all right here.” 

The curtain at the end of the hall 
lifted, and a white figure came out 
into the dim light. 

“Well, Evie,” said Sandy, “how 
goes it? Come and sit down.” 

But Geoffrey started to his feet 
and placed himself before her. “ Miss 
Milward—Eve,” he said in low pas- 
sionate tones, “will you not speak 
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to me? What have I done to deserve 
this ?” 

The girl drew herself to her full 
height, her eyes flashing dangerously. 
“ Kindly let me pass.” 

He stepped aside at once, his face 
whitening, and she moved on into the 
supper-room. 

Sandy rose and laid his hand on 
the other’s arm. “I’m sorry, old 
chap,” he said, “and I don’t pretend 
to understand anything about it,— 
but hang the girls anyway! Come 
and have a drink.” 

Geoffrey looked at him dazedly. 

“Tf you feel it like that, why did 
you let her go? I would not have 
interfered between you. And the 
curse of it is, she has engaged herself 
to Fletcher; they are to be married 
in March.” 

“ My God, no!” 

“But it’s a fact. I had it from 
the old man’s lips, and he is no more 
pleased than I am. But, good 
heavens, if it’s like that with you, 
what have you been doing? You 
have had the game in your own hands 
for months past. Look here,—well, 
come and have a whiskey.” 

But Geoffrey turned without speak- 
ing and went out through the merry 
crowd on the verandah down on to 
the beach. 


And some hours later Eve sat 
white and trembling in the privacy of 
her own room, and asked herself 
despairingly what she had done. 


(To be continued.) 
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In any attempt to estimate the 
position which Japan may occupy in 
the future among the Powers of the 
world, it is above all essential to con- 
sider how far the national character 
will endure unchanged. If there is 
one lesson which the present war has 
brought out more fully than any 
other, it is the importance of strength 
of national character in the efficiency 
of a country. There is often a ten- 
dency to overlook the human element 
in comparisons of national power. 
Invention has progressed so far, and 
with such rapidity, that in any cal- 
culation of a country’s strength, 
attention is fixed mainly on the 
quantity or quality of weapons 
possessed and the number of men 
available to use them, to the exclu- 
sion of any attempt to estimate the 
qualities that the people as a whole 
and the individuals composing it may 
be expected to display in a crisis. 
But it is, above all, to superiority of 
the human element, not to superiority 
of material resources, that Japan owes 
her victories. The greatest asset of 
Japan is the strength of the national 
character ; the country is not remark- 
able for natural riches, and her 
success in the future must be wrought, 
as it has been in the past, by the 
energy and ability of the people. 

The character of the people, as it 
exists at present, has been shaped by 
influences belonging to two different 
stages of development; it combines 
qualities produced by a high state 
of civilisation together with those 
peculiar, as a rule, to a more primitive 
age. Before the Revolution Japan 
was in the warrior feudal stage ; high 
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courage, strong endurance, indifference 
to pain and hardship, stern devotion 
to duty, simplicity of life and ideas, 
and unquestioning reverence and self- 
sacrifice for superiors and for country, 
were the qualities belonging to the 
national character in this stage, as 
they belonged to the Western nations 
in the best days of the Feudal Era. 
To the strong primitive qualities were 
added by the Revolution a new spirit 
of enlightenment which served to guide 
and direct them, as the energies of 
a horse are controlled by the mind of 
his master. The transformation of 
old Japan into the Japan of to-day 
proceeded so fast that many of the 
qualities which existed before the 
change began are still preserved ; they 
have not yet had time to die out, but 
on the contrary have, so far, been . 
developed by application to wider 
fields of action and by concentration 
on great ends. The result is seen in 
the national character as it exists to- 
day. The history of England offers 
a parallel similar to a great extent, 
but not so striking because the intel- 
lectual revolution was more slowly 
carried out, and because it worked 
rather in the direction of a general 
elevation of character than in practical 
and scientific developments. But the 
national character of the English race 
in the reign of Elizabeth was not 
unlike that of the Japanese to-day. 
The old virile qualities of the Feudal 
Age were leavened by the new spirit 
of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, as the old qualities of Feudal 
Japan have been leavened by the new 
spirit of Western knowledge, with 
much the same result in each case,— 
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a people rich in hardy, manly virtues 
and distinguished also by a new intel- 
lectual spirit, by a wider mental out- 
look, by a strong desire for advance- 
ment and self-improvement, by a 
broadened sense of patriotism, and by 
a striking capacity for strong united 
action in a national crisis. 

Solid strength rather than _bril- 
liancy is the leading feature of the 
Japanese national character; but it 
is a strength inspired by an almost 
ideal conception of duty and 
patriotism, which makes comfort, 
life, and the interests of life, of no 
account in the scale. The thorough- 
ness, earnestness, and iron determi- 
nation of the race have been the 
secret of the Japanese success in the 
war. The strength of the national 
character expressed itself in the 
careful systematic organisation that 
foresaw every need and _ supplied 
every want; in the readiness of 
the sailors and soldiers for abso- 
lute self-devotion, for the facing 
of every danger, for the endurance 
of every hardship; in the moral 
courage and iron will of the leaders 
who were deterred by no obstacles 
and no losses from carrying out their 
appointed tasks; in the general tem- 
per of the nation which never shrank 
from any effort or any sacrifice that 
it was called upon to make. The 
workmen in the government arsenals 
complain if they are not worked over- 
time, and ask to work without wages 
as they cannot fight in the field. 
The only rogret of a mother who 
hears of the death of her son is that 
she has only one to give to the coun- 
try. It would seem well-nigh im- 
possible to defeat a nation animated 
by a spirit like that of the Japanese. 

But it is not only in war that they 
exhibit keen enthusiasm, and deter- 
mination to succeed. The same spirit 
inspires them in civil life. In the 
schools no compulsion or encourage- 


ment is needed to make the boys 
work ; on the contrary the teachers 
have to restrain the eagerness of their 
pupils, for, in their anxiety to learn, 
they are apt to be impatient and to 
rush to a new subject before the old 
one is thoroughly mastered. The 
writer has met students of the uni- 
versity of Tokio serving as waiters in 
hotels where travellers congregate, in 
order to practise English and to earn 
the money to take them over to a 
university in the United States ; and 
he knows of other Japanese students 
who go out as rickshawmen during the 
vacation in order to be able to pay 
their expenses during term-time, and 
who can be seen poring over books 
while waiting for a fare. Not un- 
naturally perhaps this enthusiasm 
carries with it certain defects. The 
students wish to learn everything at 
once by rule and letter: they are 
weak in grasping the essence of a 
subject for themselves and disinclined 
for independent thinking; but with 
time and a ciearer perception of the 
proper methods of study these faults 
will doubtless disappear. In industry 
and commerce there is the same keen 
enterprising spirit. Japanese manu- 
facturers undertake to make any and 
every commodity of life from con- 
densed milk to travelling-bags; the 
Japanese traders are pushing their 
way into the smallest villages in 
Korea and into the markets of China. 
But vigorous and enterprising as they 
are as manufacturers and traders, 
they have still much to learn. Clever 
at imitation and quick to adopt the 
ideas of others, they are deficient in 
originality and invention, and they 
are too eager for immediate profit ; 
their productions lack soundness and 
durability. Moreover, their commer- 
cial integrity is not of the highest ; 
they have not yet learned that in 
business honesty is the best policy. 
Foreign merchants in Japan declare 
c 2 
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that it is necessary to keep a watchful 
eye on all transactions with Japanese, 
who exhibit a wonderful ingenuity 
in evading inconvenient engagements 
and in passing off goods of inferior 
quality. But these failings also may 
disappear in the course of time. So 
long as the strength of the national 
character remains unimpaired, the 
splendid qualities that have produced 
such a pitch of military efliciency 
will help them to success in every 
department of national life. If the 
character of a people be really deep 
and strong, if there exists a spirit 
which can put duty, honour, devotion 
to country and its interests above life 
and the private interests of life, the 
nation need not fear for its future. 
Spasmodic attempts to secure a new 
administrative system, a new type of 
gun, a better educational scheme, are 
only so much tinkering at national 
efficiency. A strong national charac- 
ter, a vigorous national spirit, can 
alone supply the qualities that enable 
a nation to attain greatness, to pass 
safely through a crisis, to meet disas- 
ter, if it comes, with unshaken front 
and increased determination. 

The question, then, arises,—will the 
national character of Japan endure as 
it exists to-day, or will the introduc- 
tion of Western influences bring in 
their train the devotion to personal 
and class interests, the weakening of 
enterprise and hardihood, the love of 
comfort and ease, the horror of suffer- 
ing, the shrinking from pain and 
sacrifice that have been steadily grow- 
ing as features of modern life? Will 
the new influences tend to weaken in 
any way that sincere, strenuous, prac- 
tical patriotism that leads every official 
and every officer to do his duty with 
all his might, and every citizen to feel 
his citizenship a reality, not only con- 
ferring privileges, but imposing obli- 
gations, making every man ready, and 
even anxious, to sacrifice the comfort, 
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interests, and lives of himself and 
those dear to him for the good of the 
State ? 

The very readiness of the Japanese 
to give up traditional habits and ideas, 
the rapidity with which they assimi- 
late the learning and adapt themselves 
to the ways of the West, suggest the 
possibility that the ancient qualities 
of the national character may be im- 
paired in the general transformation. 
It will be strange if some changes are 
not wrought. It will need wonderful 
foresight, judgment, and self-restraint 
in reconstituting the national life, 
to admit only those practices and 
influences that are beneficial and 
strengthening. The present efficiency 
of Japan is due to a happy combina- 
tion of qualities belonging to two 
stages of development. But will this 
combination last? Will the moral 
and intellectual development continue 
without the old, strong, simple quali- 
ties being weakened by the new 
influences that are bearing on the 
character of the people. As civili- 
sation advances in Japan, as the’ 
nation adopts more and more of the 
learning and ways of the West, there 
is a danger that the new ideas, new 
tastes, new wants, in destroying, as 
they must, the old simplicity of mind 
and life, may weaken some of the old 
virtues. As the Japanese learn to 
appreciate the necessaries, the com- 
forts, and the luxuries of highly civi- 
lised life, they may lose to some 
extent their splendid hardiness and 
powers of endurance. As they ac- 
quire a taste for new pleasures and 
new pursuits, and as they develope a 
greater variety of interests, they can 
hardly fail to lose some of their readi- 
ness to sacrifice all individual and 
family interests to their ideals of duty 
and patriotism. As they advance in 
industrial and commercial develop- 
ment, the new aims and new ideas 
developed in the pursuit of monetary 
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profit, and in the fierce struggle of 
competition, can hardly fail to impair 
the force of the traditional standards 
of thought and action. Individual 
and national life will become more 
complex. Divergences of interests, of 
ideas, and of ideals must arise, separ- 
ating man from man, and class from 
class, till the national action is no 
longer the expression of one ambition, 
one interest, one determination but 
the result of many contending forces. 
Unity of sentiment must be broken, 
and the whole-hearted devotion to 
country may be weakened in con- 
sequence. 

Besides the changes in old qualities 
and ideas, there may be another 
difficulty in the way of the future 
development of Japan ; a want of har- 
mony between the Government and 
the nation. Much of the success of 
Japan has been due to the foresight, 
energy, and ability of the rulers, and 
the unquestioning obedience and im- 
plicit trust which the Government has 
received from the mass of the people. 
Up to the present Japan has been 
ruled wisely and well by a small knot 
of able statesmen who have been 
responsible for the work of the Revo- 
lution, for the education of the people, 
and for the direction of the national 
energies. There is a Diet composed 
of the two houses, but it has never 
possessed any control over the Govern- 
ment. Any protests and opposition 
it may offer have always been ignored 
or overridden by the circle of the 
Mikado’s advisers. This they have 
been able to do, not only because 
they have governed the country with 
marked ability and success, but also 
because of the lack of interest in 
political problems among the mass 
of the people (the natural result of 
past ignorance), and because of the 
traditional feeling of reverence for 
the Mikado as the sacred heaven- 
inspired ruler of the people. But 
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this condition cannot last indefinitely. 
As enlightenment spreads among 
the people, as they obtain a better 
knowledge of the conditions of other 
countries, as they grow conscious of 
their interests and begin to think for 
themselves, they can hardly fail to 
lose their attitude of unquestioning 
submission and to become more criti- 
eal of the way in which the Govern- 
ment is carried on. The governing 
clique may not always exhibit the same 
wisdom and zealous devotion to the 
interests of the country; it may fail 
to represent the aspirations of the 
people ; divisions of opinion may arise ; 
party feeling may run high. The 
elder statesmen, long accustomed to 
absolute control of power, and con- 
scious of having used it with ability 
and disinterested energy, will natur- 
ally resent criticism and opposition. 
The people, on their side, may reason- 
ably be exasperated if their wishes 
are ignored, and among them there 
will be different sections representing 
different interests, ideas, and policies. 
Before the war political divisions 
were beginning to make themselves 
felt: opposition to the ministers was 
not infrequent ; and when the end of 
the war concentrates attention on 
internal problems, political differences 
are bound to occur. Doubtless the 
opposing forces will come in time to 
an equilibrium ; but in the process of 
adjustment there must be sharp fric- 
tion, strong passions will be roused, 
hostile parties will be formed with 
the inevitable result of slackening the 
bonds of union among the people, and 
weakening to some extent the capa- 
city of Japan for concentrated national 
action. 

Thus, in any speculation as to the 
future position which Japan may 
occupy among the Powers of the 
world, it would be unwise to ignore 
the possibility that the new influences 
at work in Japan may, to some extent, 
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impair the strong hardihood, simple 
foree of character, the unswerving 
devotion to country and duty, and 
the wonderful unity of sentiment that 
have all contributed to raise Japan 
to the position she now holds. Some 
changes will certainly take place as 
the ideas and ways of Western peoples 
establish themselves among the Japa- 
nese. A trivial example will show 
how Western habits are ousting even 
the long established domestic customs 
of the Japanese. A few years ago 
the lower classes in Japan never 
touched meat; now meat is growing 
in favour every day as a common 
article of food, and butchers’ shops 
are springing up everywhere even in 
the poorer quarters of the towns. 
And as the Japanese adopt the ways 
of the West, it is hardly likely that 
they will not adopt some practices 
that will be injurious to the preser- 
vation of the old simple character. 
Even if they are careful to avoid any 
change which they think pernicious, 
the very fact of radical alterations in 
ancient ideas and customs cannot fail 
to have an unsettling influence on the 
general foundations of the national 
character. An example of the evil 
effects that may be caused by separa- 
tion from traditional ways of life and 
old associations is furnished by the 
character of the Japanese who have 


settled in Korea. They fall away 
sadly from the high standards of 
simple honest life that prevail at 
home, and as a class are looked on 
with dislike and contempt by the 
men of Japan. 

That Western influences must affect 
Japanese national character to some 
extent is almost beyond question, but 
time alone can show the extent of the 
changes that may be effected. The 
Japanese themselves are fully alive to 
the danger that may arise from the 
new influences; they are already 
afraid that the adoption of Western 
practices has gone too far in some 
directions, and that a return to a 
simpler form of life is desirable. 
Hitherto, they have shown on the 
whole clear judgment, wise discern- 
ment, prudent self-restraint in trans- 
forming old conditions, and in the 
future they will doubtless be careful 
to guard as far as possible against 
enervating influences. Whatever 
changes the national character may 
undergo, it will above all be neces- . 
sary for the future prosperity of 
Japan to preserve the old vigour and 
resolution of the race as a sure foun- 
dation for the development and exer- 
cise of the newer intellectual qualities 
that are also necessary to a modern 
State. 

E. G. J. Moywna. 














THE COMING 


However much may be made of 
the fickleness of the English climate, 
Nature has the habit no less in Eng- 
land than elsewhere of rendering 
periodical account to her own stable 
laws, and redressing her temporary 
excesses and deficiencies. To take 
what is perhaps the most obvious 
recent example of such a natural re- 
adjustment, it was upon the Thames 
basin and the South-Eastern counties, 
in which the effects of the dry years 
preceding had been particularly severe, 
that the abnormal rainfall of the 
summer of 1903 was especially con- 
centrated. Nature in the fulness of 
time makes all things equal again, 
but she allows herself considerable 
freedom of choice as to the exact 
oceasion for each particular stroke of 
reparation. Consequently we human 
beings are apt to be disappointed 
when we take some fixed point in 
our calendar and demand of her 
that she should show the same re- 
sults year by year with punctual 
exactitude. 

Spring succeeds winter so surely as 
the morning follows the night, but it 
comes in many different ways. Look- 
ing back over a decade, we see how no 
two springs were the same, hardly 
two, even, at all like one another in 
the order of their coming ; and if at 
the end of our lives we could see 
once more the spring of every year 
we had lived, we should still no 
doubt find that the season is never 
twice the same. Sometimes it strug- 
gles slowly and painfully into being, 
long browbeaten by storms and cold, 
nursing its early flowers in sheltered, 
secret places of the woodlands, till 
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suddenly the south wind blows soft 
and steadily, forth leap the buds 
both to windward and leeward of 
the woods, and in two days’ time the 
retarded life of six weeks of spring 
is rioting over all the countryside. 
Sometimes it comes over early, in 
years when January brings little frost, 
and March no long east winds or 
chilling northerly showers, and then 
there is generally a disastrous relapse 
into wintry weather in April or May. 
And often there are broken, variable 
years, no two of them alike in detail, 
when there are days in February 
filled with the indescribable buoyancy 
and softness of spring, and weeks in 
March and early April edged with the 
chill of winter, though all the time 
the buds are green within, the sap is 
pulsing at the frost-sealed twigs, and 
in the clear light of the lengthening 
afternoons there are birds which can- 
not be kept from singing even by bit- 
ter skies and dry, sifting snow. 

It seems at first a remarkable thing 
that the arrival in England of the 
summer birds of passage does not 
seem to be influenced at all by the 
forwardness or lateness of the spring. 
The date when country-dwellers see 
the first swallow or hear the first 
nightingale often varies considerably 
year by year, but the difference bears 
no observable relation to the particu- 
lar temper of the season. In the case 
of those birds, too, which we are 
accustomed to hear rather than see, 
such as the nightingale and chiff- 
chaff and, to some extent, the cuckoo, 
it has also to be remembered that in 
cold weather they may be present in 
our midst for many days before the 
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atmosphere is sufficiently genial to 
encourage them to betray their pres- 
ence by song. Yet, after all, our 
English climate is a very locul affair, 
and it would be far more remarkable 
if in their winter haunts far away in 
Africa or South-Western Asia the 
tribes of our summer-staying birds 
had warning of what sort of weather 
we were getting, and timed their 
arrival accordingly. At present, it 
must be admitted, they do not always 
time it very well. Three years ago, 
in the bitter spring of 1902, it was 
pitiable to see the swallows hunting 
in vain, at the end of their long 
journey to our shores, for the insect 
food which was as scarce as in any 
ordinary January; the starving crea- 
tures packed together into the 
warmer atmosphere of London and 
other large towns, and in that disas- 
trous May there were such numbers 
feebly circling above the Round Pond 
in Kensington Gardens as can hardly 
have been seen there in any other 
year since the days when Kensington 
was a village, and there was birds’- 
nesting in the Brompton lanes. In 
early seasons, on the other hand, 
England is waiting hospitably ready 
or her summer visitors several weeks 
before they appear. In the wonderful 
spring of 1893, which ushered in that 
long series of dry summers in which 
the nineteenth century passed away, 
nothing was more noticeable and 
strange, on any country walk in March 
and early April, than the absence of 
all the birds of summer in scenes of 
such verdure and sunshine as are by 
no means always to be enjoyed in 
June or July. It gave a curious and 
unattractive glimpse of what the 
English country would be like in 
spring and summer if we were ever 
to lose, as many parts of France and 
Italy have almost lost, all the 
migrant multitudes of sweet-voiced, 
busy creatures which fill every rod of 


English wood and meadow with so 
much interest and delight. Very 
noticeable, also, was the effect upon 
the migrants, when they came, of 
finding England in this unaccustomed 
dress. Instantly and without delay 
they set about the work of nesting, in 
which many of our resident species 
had been long engaged, instead of let- 
ting two or three weeks pass by, as is 
their general habit, in desultory, tune- 
ful wooing until the weather improves 
a little, and enough green stuff comes 
out to hide their nests in the hedge- 
bottoms and thickets, and there is a 
reasonable prospect of a sufliciently 
plentiful supply of grubs and winged 
insects for the young when they are 
hatched. The birds of passage, such 
as the nightingale and whitethroat, 
which habitually arrive about the 
middle of April, put in an appearance 
no earlier than in other years ; but so 
little time was wasted by them when 
once they found out what they had 
been missing that by the end of the 
month many of them had actually 
nests with eggs, thus taking barely 
two weeks over operations which 
usually occupy four. The stimulating 
influence of such a season was equally 
marked among the birds that stay 
with us all the winter; while the 
earliest butterflies of the new spring 
broods (not reckoning, that is, the 
species that hibernate, and are ready 
to come out and about on any sun- 
shiny morning, sometimes even in 
January) were to be seen flying 
abroad at dates even more remarkably 
in advance of their ordinary times of 
appearance. 

That memorable spring was one of 
a not uncommon type in which after 
an opening period of chill and pro- 
tracted rain, the year seems to leaj 
suddenly into the sunshine. In sucha 
year, though there may still be the 
east winds of March to come, the 
skies remain clear, and the air is 




















sparkling, brisk, and dry. Last year’s 
spring also belonged to this same 
class, though the February rains, 
which caused the third great Thames 
flood in a period of nine months, were 
far heavier than they were in 1893, 
and the leap into the sunshine was 
neither so early nor so complete. But 
the peculiar beauty of the spring of a 
year ago was the brimming clearness 
and abundance of all the rivers, 
streams, and pools, cleansed and re- 
plenished at last by the deluge of the 
many months preceding. After a 
dozen dry years a very large number 
of ponds and brooks in the pastures 
had entirely vanished, while the rivers 
had run so low and foul that boating 
in many places became positively un- 
pleasant; and not even by the 
autumn of 1903, after two wet 
summers, were the Thames and most 
other rivers of Southern England yet 
running full and clear from their 
springs. Before the end of the sum- 
mer it became unfortunately plain 
that the water-bearing strata were 
even yet not charged sufficiently to 
withstand a lengthy drought; but 
throughout the months of spring 
every stream and river was brimming 
with a volume of crystal clearness, 
and the upland pastures and commons 
were full of the joy of “ watersprings 
in a dry ground.” There is a rare 
and peculiar charm about such years 
as these, when March is a month of 
sunshine and clear heavens. The 
natural delight which we feel in the 
lengthening days is more than half 
obscured and lost when the skies are 
so bleak and winterly that the year 
creeps on to the equinox, or even be- 
yond it, before there comes a magical 
afternoon when we discover that the 
hour between five and six o'clock is 
not only filled with daylight, but with 
spring. And it is only in a bright, 
sunny March that we are likely to 
make what is to most people another 
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remarkable discovery, that the com- 
mon elms of the hedgerows are then 
thickly covered with crimson blossom, 
of the same deep, brilliant hue as a 
field of sainfoin in June. The in- 
dividual blossoms, which are mostly 
borne upon the young wood of the 
preceding year, are small and incon- 
spicuous, and grow less thickly on the 
branches near the earth where they 
would naturally be more visible. But 
on a March day of strong, clear sun- 
shine, a day when the drowned water- 
meadows in the valleys shine as blue 
as the heavens themselves, the spec- 
tacle of the great elm-crowns ranged 
in crimson against a sapphire sky is a 
feast of colour which not the whole 
of the coming summer will outvie. 
The birds begin their preparations 
for nesting as early in the year as 
Virgil bids his farmer set to work at 
his ploughing; and there is no year in 
which the rooks are not busy in the 
elm-tops by the time that the branches 
redden, and in most springs before 
the end of February the grave, glossy 
birds have finished a great part of 
their nest-building, except in the 
lonelier, outlying rookeries of the 
woodlands where they rarely seem to 
begin their spring activities as early 
as in the near neighbourhood of the 
dwellings of men. But the mildness 
or severity of the season makes a very 
great difference to the promptness and 
vigour with which the birds which 
remain with us al] the winter fall to 
this great spring business of nesting. 
In a dry and open spring there will 
be numbers of the eggs of eight or ten 
of our commonest birds about the 
countryside by the beginning of April, 
while even in February the eggs may 
be found of the heron, which is the 
earliest of all birds to build, now that 
the raven has vanished from must 
localities where once it was familiar. 
But after a winter of real severity, 
especially when, as the saw puts it, 
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the frosts strengthen as the days 
lengthen, it may be many weeks later 
than this before the birds begin build- 
ing in good earnest. Such a great 
frost in the later winter as was ex- 
perienced ten years ago, in 1895, 
goes far to break the spirit of many 
kinds of birds altogether. White of 
Selborne notices in one of his letters 
that a period of very severe frost 
often appears to follow an unusually 
heavy rainfall in the autumn and 
early winter; and he forms a tenta- 
tive conjecture that the severity of 
the frost may be the actual effect of 
the ground containing such a great 
body of water. The notion receives 
no support from the best meteoro- 
logists to-day, who profess themselves 
unable to discover any constant con- 
nection even between the weather of 
one week and the next, much less 
over intervals of months ; but it will 
at least seem, to lovers of White’s 
famous book, a notable coincidence 
that the great frost of January and 
February, 1895, followed at only a 
few weeks’ interval the equally ex- 
ceptional floods of November, 1894, 
leaving all along the Thames valley 
a high-water mark, carefully recorded 
on walls and in dwelling-rooms, which, 
by some few inches apiece, each of 
the three floods of last year and 
the year before successively failed to 
reach. But these more recent floods 
were followed by no great frost, and 
the birds were ready to welcome 
spring, when it came, in such lusty 
health and spirits as offered the 
greatest possible contrast to their 
miserable condition in the weeks of 
that earlier spring when the com- 
pacted mass of earth and water, 
frozen into adamantine and Arctic 
sterility, began at last, grata vice 
veris et Favoni, to dissolve into its 
proper elements. 

That memorable cold spell of 1895 
set in after much wintry weather 


over the greater part of England on 
January 25th, and held on unbroken 
till February 18th, while for nearly 
a month longer the temperature re- 
lapsed sufficiently frequently into the 
neighbourhood of its former level to 
keep the mask of winter still fixed 
upon the face of the land and to 
make the food of many soft-billed 
birds almost impossible to obtain. 
The common song-thrushes, which 
always suffer more from frosty weather 
than many birds more delicate and 
weaker in appearance, perished by 
hundreds of thousands from starva- 
tion and cold, and in the April of 
that year there was hardly one pair 
left to nest in places where in ordi- 
nary seasons there would have been 
six. In the deep shrubberies of a 
certain old garden in the West of 
England, where the birds love to 
harbour all the winter and nest very 
early in spring, it was not till the 
beginning of April, a full month after 
the accustomed time, that the first 
blue speckled thrush’s eggs were laid ; 
and the utter weakness and demorali- 
sation of the survivors was strikingly 
shown by this pair omitting to build 
a nest at all, and laying their eggs 
(which were only three in number, 
moreover, instead of four or five) in 
an old battered, flattened nest, a ruin 
of the year before. However, all the 
birds of summer arrived at least as 
early as in any other spring; and for 
only the first or second time in many 
decades there were cuckoos and swal- 
lows heard and seen in most English 
villages before the first young thrushes 
were yet free from the enclosing shell. 
Yet so speedily and surely can Nature 
repair her balance of numbers that 
four or five months later there seemed 
fully as many young thrushes as usual 
harrying the gooseberry-bushes and 
raiding the deep farm orchards; while 
in the following nesting-season, the 
moment in the bird’s year at which a 











census can always be taken with most 
precision, the replenishment of their 
rumbers to the accustomed level was 
plain and unmistakable. 

It is a just and natural metaphor 
by which we compare the quickening 
of Nature’s life in spring and its 
decline in autumn to the rise and 
fall of a wave, or the flowing and 
ebbing of the tide, and either com- 
parison is a truer one than we often 
recognise when we use it. Just as 
upon the crest of the mid-sea billow, 
as it mounts and subsides, innumer- 
able smaller waves are to be seen 
rising out of it and losing themselves 
in it again, and just as single breakers 
are continually advancing and retreat- 
ing upon the shore, whether the main 
movement of the waters is ebbing or 
flowing, so the great annual progress 
of Nature from seed-time to harvest 
is the general aggregate of an infinite 
succession of lesser waxings and wan- 
ings, flowerings and fruitings and 
witherings, births and deaths. Even 
before the spring seems fairly to have 
begun, with the free blossoming of the 
violet and primrose and anemone and 
the song of the first birds from over- 
seas, already it is the season of 
decline for the straggling, flowerless 
tresses of the crocus in the garden 
border, while the sturdy spurge-laurel, 
and the snowdrop long before it, have 
ended their year’s flowering in the 
copses. When the great sheets of 
bluebell blossoms fill the hilly woods 
with those strange illusory vistas that 
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seem to melt imperceptibly into the 
upper sky and to entangle the place 
in lakes and streams of blue ether till 
it seems a very Cloud-Cuckoo-Town, 
among all the voices of the birds, 
already the day of the primroses is 
gone, and their last blossoms are being 
stifled in the new and denser growth ; 
and a fortnight later, when the ash 
trees scattered through the beech 
wood come tardily into leaf, and stop 
out the last gaps through which light 
and sunshine poured into the hollow 
place, then in their turn the bluebells 
begin to grow lank and sickly and 
pale, and by midsummer they, too, are 
a thing of the past. Not even the 
song of the nightingale holds on till 
the longest day, though it always 
seems, in its prodigal wealth and fire, 
the very voice of the mounting sum- 
mer. But for many weeks to come 
the existences that drop out of the 
great procession of spring are hardly 
noticed, among the many others that 
crowd to take their place. The new 
verdure thickens over all the land, 
first filling the sheltered thickets and 
hedge-bottoms, then the barer woods 
and copses, and lastly the naked 
fringes of the meres and streams; 
and in swift succession the armies of 
the migrant birds come pressing across 
the sea to tenant the new harbourage 
thus provided for them, and to fill the 
thick green places, so bare and shelter- 
less a few weeks ago, with the songs 
and activities of nesting-time 
AntTHony COLLETT. 











THE QUEST OF 


In one of the literary papers 
readers are‘ permitted to exchange 
more or less fragmentary criticism 
in the form of question and answer. 
A contributor to a recent issue, quot- 
ing the line from Stevenson’s epitaph, 


And I lay me down with a will, 


proceeds to ask with ingenuous solem- 
nity whether it is probable that the 
final word in the line refers to the 
author’s last will and testament. He 
inclines to think that it does, for, in 
the true spirit of the learned com- 
mentator, he reminds his readers 
that Stevenson once worked in an 
advocate’s office in Scotland, and 
would therefore know the importance 
‘of not leaving his worldly affairs in 
confusion. It is not to be imagined 
that the writer intends to be face- 
tious ; the thinnest imaginable sense 
of humour would boggle at anything 
so inept, and the only possible conclu- 
sion is that the critic believed that 
“the hunter home from the hill” was 
recording an assurance of his business- 
like habits. It would be interesting 
to know whether he reads other poetry 
in the same spirit, finding perhaps in 


Bare ruin’d quires where late the 
sweet birds sang 


an allusion to half a ream or so of 
hand-made paper once covered with 
choice but unappreciated lyrics and 
now reduced to the pulp whence it came. 

Without straining the laws of logic 
it may be inferred that the author of 
this critical suggestion is a member of 
the legal profession. If so, it is clear 
that in bringing his faculties to bear 


THE DACTYL. 





on a passage of poetry he has been 
unable to detach himself from his 
habitual mental outlook. Such de- 
tachment is a necessary preliminary 
to any sound criticism, and its diffi- 
culty may account for the scarcity of 
good critics. A proof of this diffi- 
culty may often be seen when a news- 
paper of marked political bent reviews 
the work of a writer of the opposite 
party to its own. Instinctively the 
reviewer combats the attitude of his 
author. In a published criticism of 
Mr. Meredith’s work, the writer 
whose leanings are apparently Tory, 
after speaking with a fierce enthu- 
siasm of the less obviously politi- 
cal novels, pronounces BEAUCHAMP’s 
Career to be a dull production, and 
Dr. Shrapnel an insufferable bore. 
In real life, no doubt, a Conservative 
brought face to face with the author 
of the famous epistle would feel ex- 
tremely uncomfortable. But that is 
hardly the point. The critic has 
rather to consider whether the por- 
trait of Dr. Shrapnel is painted artis- 
tically or not. He must accept as a 
fact, a deplorable fact if he likes. 
that extreme Radicals do exist, and 
he should then consider, not whether 
Dr. Shrapnel’s views on things in 
general are boring to a sound Con- 
seryative, but whether he is a well- 
drawn specimen of the type. If he 
merely states that the doctor’s attitude 
towards questions of Church and 
State is intolerable, he has failed to 
detach himself from his own point of 
view, and his error is the same in 
kind as that of the man who found a 
reference to testamentary disposition 
in Stevenson’s willingness to die. 











It is not the least of the merits of 
Latin verse that those who practise 
the art can enjoy this intellectual 
change of climate, without some form 
of which the mind, jaded with more 
necessary and utilitarian pursuits, 
loses its sense of proportion and at 
the same time its vigour and adapta- 
bility. On somewhat doubtful evi- 
dence it has been recently argued that 
most boys find chemistry more stimu- 
lating than Homer, and that for 
quickening the imagination shorthand 
is more valuable than Virgil. Under 
the influence of these theories Latin 
verse has suffered even more than 
other classical studies, and there have 
not been wanting voices to declare 
that the quest of the dactyl should 
follow the back-board and the sampler 
into the limbo of mistaken and dis- 
carded ideas. The iconoclasts have 
been in fact so far successful that 
some sort of apology for Latin verse 
seems advisable on the part of those 
who believe in its immense educative 
value. To many, of course, the 
memory of Latin versification is 
tedious, if not painful. To their 
minds it is too much associated with 
chilly dawns spent under the guid- 
ance of Orbilius, or with a dozen lines on 
Unpunctuality written under urgent 
request in an hour usually devoted to 
cricket. They remember selecting 
from the work of Mr. Carey a few 
comparatively apposite phrases about 
spring or a storm at sea, searching 
out some metrically attractive lady, 
such as Deidamia, and uniting their 
discoveries into a mosaic about as 
neat and nearly as poetical as the 
cere-comminuit-brum of Ennius, 
Several hours a week in an ordinary 
public school time-table are set apart 
for such composition, which is as use- 
less as it is ridiculous. It is not the 
reconstruction of a dead language, 
but the invention of a language which 
never existed at all, a misdirection 
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of energy comparable to the study of 
eaperanto and not unlike that which 
used to lead the learner of French 
into an unreal wilderness of gardeuer’s 
wives and penknives, when the true 
object of his journey was the garden 
of French literature, or at least the 
more practical world of railway-tickets 
and hotel-bills. 

Fortunately there are some who 
are sufficiently enlightened to teach 
their pupils to discard such methods, 
Under their tuition the student of 
Latin verse learns to turn away from 
the worn and easy steps of the Grapus, 
which conducts its daily hordes of 
bored and unappreciative tourists up 
the slopes of Parnassus, with the 
minimum of toil on the way and con- 
sequently the minimum of pleasure 
at the top. He leaves the tourists 
to their light railways, and follows 
unfrequented paths up the steep, as 
Lucretius did long ago, paths trodden 
only by the first dwellers in that 
country, not cut and smoothed by 
strangers. He hears the Muses sing 
as they sang of old, when their voices 
were not dim and hoarse with the 
mists of modern thinking. In the 
clear air of their native mountains 
the daughters of Memory still teach 
true things to their followers as they 
taught Hesiod of old. They are not 
bedizened like the modern Muse, but 
dwelling apart in naked and un- 
ashamed splendour they still speak 
to him who listens as they spoke to 
Catullus of love and hate, to Virgil 
of the beauty of life, to Horace of 
“chance and death and mutability.” 

The city-dweller of to-day finds his 
best holiday in the life of the river- 
side camp or the Alpine pastures 
where he can be, not a machine among 
machines, but a man in the presence 
of eternal Nature, where he can escape 
into ‘the splendour of God’s country- 
side,” or even perhaps, like Harry 
Richmond, “in the solitude of an 
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emerald Alp can leap the green-eyed 
crevasses and stretch a salt hand to 
the mountain kine!” The value and 
charm of Latin verse lies just in this 
migration to a simpler atmosphere, 
and self-expression in a dead language 
which is independent of the little 
things of yesterday and today. To 
obtain this simplicity of atmosphere 
in translating an English poem into 
Latin, much must be unhesitatingly 
discarded. The dictionary which 
provides ingenious renderings of a 
Lee-Metford rifle and a mowing- 
machine is a false guide. Such ideas 
must be reduced to their lowest terms, 
and must become spears and scythes, 
which, after all, they essentially are. 
This simplicity is necessary not only 
in the atmosphere but in the whole 
mode of expression. The writer of 
good Latin verse goes behind the 
vagueness and allusiveness of expres- 
sion which characterises modern Eng- 
lish. He discovers the logic of the 
sentence, the couplet, or the poem, 
emphasises the points by position or 
repetition, and omits the padding. 
In its demand for this absolute clear- 
ness of thought lie both the charm 
and the educative value of Latin 
verse, which provides a training not 
afforded by translation into modern 
languages. After a few elementary 
laws have been mastered, French or 
German can be adequately turned into 
English, and English into French or 
German, without the necessity of do- 
ing much more than translating word 
by word with the help of a good 
dictionary. Latin verse cannot be 
adequately written in this fashion, 
though its teachers too often allow 
their pupils to imagine that it can. 
The thought in the lines to be trans- 
lated must be so rendered that the 
operation forms an invaluable train- 
ing for the orator or publicist. Not 
even English composition can supply 
this training; in fact the mother- 
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tongue is the least suitable. The 
unavoidable looseness of conversation, 
the infection of bad writing in the 
newspapers, and other similar daily 
influences, the stronger for being 
unnoticed, militate against the edu- 
cative value of English composition, 
the construction of which is for the 
most part sub-conscious. 

The fact that the writing of Latin 
verse is conscious and to a certain 
extent artificial is often used as a 
weapon of attack, whereas it is truer 
to say that the more conscious the 
composition, the better the training 
it involves. In the very conscious- 
ness of Latin verse composition lies 
its strength. Another criticism is to 
the effect that the art is a mere tech- 
nique, and that the faultless prosody 
taught to be essential is not found 
in the best Latin poetry. To this it 
should be sufficient to reply that, 
although Virgil and Catullus, Tibullus, 
Propertius, and even Ovid, did not 
always write lines which are techni- 
cally flawless, in the passages which 
they clearly intend to be most impres- 
sive, and which are the glory of Latin 
poetry, the scansion is generally per- 
fect. Catullus wrote the pentameter 


Quam modo qui me unum atque unicum 
amicum habuit, 


but the poem from which it is taken 
is forgotten, whereas his lament for 
his brother is comparatively perfect 
in technique, and is immortal. 

This reference to the Frater ave 
atque vale suggests a further criticism 
which has been levelled against the 
teaching of Latin verse. It has been 
said, with justice, that the pieces 
chosen for translation are very fre- 
quently unsuitable. They are either 
inspired by that modern or Eliza- 
bethan sentiment which is as alien 
from Roman thought as it should be 
from that of a healthy schoolboy; or 
















































else the thought is so wholly English, 
or literary, that when rendered, how- 
ever skilfully, into Latin, the lines 
would be perfectly unintelligible to 
@ Roman. The majority of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets should be ruled out 
on one or other of these considerations, 
though it may be admitted that a 
few of them are admirable for the 
purpose. It is no doubt difficult to 
find a constant supply of suitable 
pieces, but a few of the types of poem 
from which they should be drawn 
may be indicated. 

When, in Goethe’s greatest drama, 
Wagner asks his master Faust what 
is the secret of literary composition, 
he is informed that the essential 
requirement in an author is that he 
should have something to say which 
is worth saying ; given this, expression 
will come easily and will need little 
art. Exactly the opposite principle 
has usually dominated the composition 
of Latin prose and verse since the 
extinction of the Latin people. It is 
to style and form alone that attention 
has been paid, the subject and matter 
being regarded as entirely unim- 
portant. This attitude is the evil 
legacy of the Italian Renaissance. 
Scholars like Filelfo and Bembo, 
weary of the formless compositions of 
the Middle Ages because they in- 
herited that Italian devotion to form 
which made the facility of Ovid and 
the rhetoric of Lucan more popular 
than the feeling of Catullus and Pro- 
pertius and the poetry of Virgil, were 
led into the error of believing that 
the best Latin was produced by in- 
serting sentences from Cicero and by 
a slavish study of Virgil’s metrical 
devices. Their ideas have misdirected 
the course of classical composition 
ever since. Because the conceits of 
minor Elizabethans and the drearily 
faultless heroics of the eighteenth 
century seem to suggest the subject 
matter of Ovid, their distant proto- 
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type, and lend themselves to actual 
quotations from his works, their 
second-rate effusions furnish the ordi- 
nary material for translation. Latin 
verse, in the schoolboy’s mind, 
becomes associated with sentimental 
ditties to shepherdesses named Phyllis, 
or with frigid pictures from a mytho- 
logy which has no meaning to the 
author. Naturally elegiacs become a 
synonym for artificiality. 

But surely it is an insult to the 
great Latin poets to suppose that the 
Englishmen who most closely re- 
sembled them were Sedley, Denham, 
and Prior. Since one of the great 
objects of translation is to fix the 
translator’s attention upon the real 
meaning of the words which he uses 
so freely and upon the literature 
which he reads so carelessly, this 
microscopic survey should be exercised 
upon the masterpieces of the English 
language. To translate Milton or 
Shelley into Latin elegiacs is a lite- 
rary education ; to translate Habing- 
ton or Thomas Watson is not. To 
construct Ciceronian periods out of a 
speech by Mr. Balfour or an address 
by Mr. Wyndham, or elegiacs from 
a topical poem in the Specraror, 
may stir a boy’s interests, besides 
explaining to him the meaning of 
phrases which dominate his intellec- 
tual or political surroundings; but 
the ashes of controversy can rarely 
possess such educational merits. Let 
the subjects set for translation have 
either a high literary value or else a 
contemporary interest. 

The search for contemporary interest 
may no doubt be carried too far. The 
pages of Bradshaw or the advertise- 
ments of a patent pill are not suitable 
subjects for elegiac verse; for the 
result, if ingenious, can never be 
poetry. It ought to be possible for 
the translator, if he display sufficient 
skill and sufficient diligence, to make 
his work when completed a real con- 
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tribution to Latin literature and 
worthy of a place there by its matter 
as much as by its form. Virgil and 
Catullus can hardly be imagined as 
welcoming to the Islands of the 
Blest one of these ingenious versifiers 
upon slip-carriages or quack-medicines. 
Such inanities practise only the 
author’s ingenuity, not his imagina- 
tion or his literary sense. 

It is true that petty trifles and 
dead mythology occupy a great part 
of Ovid; but Ovid is not the model 
for matter, whatever he may be for 
style. Were it not for the skill with 
which he uses his metre, and for 
the faultlessness of his form, the 
greater part of his works would long 
ago have been relegated to the ob- 
security in which Manilius and Clau- 


dian lie concealed. For matter, 
Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus, and 
Martial are the best guides. But 


the more sentimental aspects of love 
are not suitable for educational pur- 
poses; and the more detailed mytho- 
logy is both lifeless now and ex- 
hausted. There remain epitaphs and 
epigrams, patriotic poems, and verses 
on the deeper joys and feelings of 
life, which are the same in all ages. 
The material for epitaphs can be 
drawn from most of the greater Eng- 
lish poets: Browning’s Epilogue to 
Asolando, published on the day of 
his own death, and Tennyson’s epi- 
taphs on Gordon and Franklin, may 
be quoted as samples. 

Latin is pre-eminently the language 
of the epitaph. The writers of the 
Greek Anthology made Death a gra- 
cious personage, like the fair and 
pitiful youth, graven by an unknown 
hand, who moves with Alcestis and 
Hermes Psychopompos round the 
temple pillar of Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. But in Roman epitaphs the 
protagonist is not Death, but the 
dead man. If the dead did his duty, 
all is well; the State is eternal, and 


his work is part of it. It is this 
sense of the gravitas of work and of 
death which makes the glory of Catul- 
lus’s Frater ave atque vale, and of his 
lines to Calvus on Quintilia’s death, 
of Virgil’s lament for Marcellus the 
hope of Empire, of Martial’s epitaphs 
on Demetrius his faithful secretary, 
and on his young slave Alcimus, and 
of that great memorial line, in which, 
as in others, the poet seems to anti- 
cipate a phase of modern thought,— 


Quique sui memores alios fecere me- 
rendo. 


Owing to the serious and rather 
solemn tone which characterises Eng- 
lish literature, poems based on simple 
human sentiment may be found in 
great abundance ; and these are well 
adapted for translation. But the joys 
of spring and the horrors of a storm 
at sea should be avoided ; they lend 
themselves too much to quotations 
from the Grapus. Poems of travel, 
or of meditation, not beyond a boy’s 
capacities, may also be recommended. 
The humorous subjects are far too 
much neglected; yet materials are 
numerous, Martial provides plenty of 
models, and the composition of epi- 
grams is far more attractive to the 
young mind than of the amatory effu- 
sions with which it is often con- 
demned to wrestle. The schoolmaster 
could easily form a most interesting 
and amusing selection of pieces for 
translation out of Herrick, Hood, and 
country churchyards. 

The composition of original Latin 
verse is still more neglected; yet it 
has so many educational merits that 
it ought to be cultivated freely. If 
Latin verse is preserved in any form, 
it should be preserved in this. For 
this pursuit demands originality of 
thought, ingenuity and care in com- 
position, and a wide knowledge of 
the best Roman literature and a 




















sensible appreciation of its atmo- 
sphere. A humorous epigram upon 
some well-known comtemporary event 
or character will call forth latent 
talent and energy in the most un- 
expected quarters. Classical studies 
in England lose much by the compara- 
tive neglect of original composition. 

How then is this art, useful in the 
best sense of the word, since it 
developes the mental capacities and 
clears away the mists from the intel- 
lectual atmosphere, best acquired ? 
Partly by plenty of practice in render- 
ing into Latin really good English 
models, which stimulate the imagina- 
tion, attract interest, and make the 
task a matter of keenness and activity, 
not a weary labour performed solely 
under compulsion ; partly by the 
teacher exacting a complete under- 
standing of the original poem and 
inculcating an appreciation of the 
niceties of style and the felicities 
of expression. But the art of writ- 
ing Latin verse is after all best 
acquired, not from handbooks or 
lectures or versions, but from a whole- 
hearted exploration of the master- 
pieces of Latin poetry. The average 
boy probably writes good Latin verse 
in proportion to his reading of the 
originals. Virgil can only be read, 
it seems to be supposed, if the reader 
notes every grammatical peculiarity, 
compares it with numerous quotations 
from other authors, and puts it down 
in a book for future reference. He 
must hunt out every mythological 
allusion, dabble in philology, master 
Virgilian geography, and study hosts 
of alien criticisms upon Augustan 
literature. The result is that a great 
deal of comment, and a very little of 
Virgil, is read in a term. The only 
elegiac writer who is much read in 
schools is Ovid, by far the least inter- 
esting of them, and the stream of 
Ovid is often dried up in a desert of 
comment. If all the commentaries 
No. 547.—vou. xctl, 
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which have ever been written on the 
subject of Latin literature could 
be burnt in one great Bonfire of 
Vanities, the study of the great 
Roman writers would become much 
more thorough and the composition 
of Latin verse would be immensely 
improved. Till this consummation, 
however, is reached, much more might 
be done by helping boys to realise 
the fascination of Virgil, and by a 
wide selection of the best works 
of Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus, and 
Martial. Even Politian and the 
Renaissance verse-writers have often 
greater merits than some of the com- 
positions of Ovid which are more 
widely read. Shakespeare is not sup- 
posed to appeal to the modern reader 
solely because he illustrates the 
Elizabethan period of English gram- 
mar, or has given rise to a Baconian 
controversy comparable to the Homeric 
question ; Lycipas and In Memoriam 
can be appreciated just as well if 
nothing whatever is known about 
Edward King or Arthur Hallam, and 
very little about the biographies and 
the manuscripts of Milton and Tenny- 
son. Why should the great Latin 
and Greek writers be vivisected in 
this way, and their works made 
almost exclusively the happy hunting- 
ground of gifted Dryasdusts ? 

The charm which lies in using so 
perfect an instrument as Latin verse 
has been dwelt upon, but only a pass- 
ing allusion has been made to the 
Roman atmosphere which still clings 
to the Latin language. National 
language usually bears the stamp of 
national character; and Latin is no 
exception to the rule. That sense of 
proportion in the face of adversity 
and in the day of triumph, with its 
latent strength and resolution, which 
was the mark of the true Roman, 
and was called in his own tongue 
gravitas, pervades all Latin litera- 
ture and has remained in the language 
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to all time. It was one aspect of this 
quality which made the greatness of 
Roman imperialism, and the same 
spirit should, and perhaps does, 
inform the English national charac- 
ter. It is a spirit worth inculcating 
and worth preserving, and one 
method of doing so is to make the 
literature which breathes that spirit 
prominent in our educational system. 
Pregnant parallels may be drawn 
between Rome of the first century 
and England of the twentieth. One 
will perhaps suffice. Narcissus and 
Apicius, and other stormy petrels of 
empire who piled up their millions in 
ancient Rome, 


Abode their little hour or two, and 
went their way; 


but after ages owe, and shall owe, an 
immeasurable debt to those viri gravis- 
simi, the reserved and clear-minded 
writers, statesmen, and proconsuls of 
the Eternal City. Nations are judged 
at the bar of history not by their 
importance in the money-market of 


their time, but by their contributions 
to human progress. Weighed in 
these scales, Rome will not be found 
wanting. 

Those to whom the word elegiacs 
suggests nothing so much as the 
carving of a model steam-engine out 
of a single peach-stone, or the con- 
struction of a miniature Westminster 
Abbey out of matches, may marvel 
to find what they have regarded as 
at least an impracticable system of 
mental gymnastics declared to be not 
only of the highest educational value, 
but an alembic worthy to transmute 
the best thoughts and the best poetry 
of all ages. It is good, however, to 
leave behind for a few hours the 
tangle of modern questionings, and, 
as we wield “the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man,” to 
live among those of a former civilisa- 
tion, an earlier empire, men of like 
passions with ourselves and confronted 
with the same eternal problems. 
He who has learnt to make music on 
this magic instrument has done some- 
thing towards enabling him to see life" 
in the mellow light of history. 
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“ Anp the air is splendid, Mon- 
sieur. People get very large here,— 
eh, Eugene ?” 

“Oh, yes, Madame.” 

“In these last years I have grown 
thin to what I was. That is be- 
cause of my trouble. Formerly I 
was enor—mous, like that, —eh, 
Eugene?” 

“Oh, yes, Madame.” 

Madame with her still plump hands 
describes in the air generous curves 
which lose themselves in infinity 
after they have fulfilled their mission 
of indicating that in days gone by 
Madame’s figure might have been 
pictured by a biggish sphere super- 
imposed on a still larger one. 

Madame keeps a small pension in 
a small provincial town of France. 
If any of her lodgers are sceptical 
as to the enlarging properties of our 
atmosphere, Madame produces Mon- 
sieur, and the sceptics are vanquished 
forthwith. For Monsieur is magnifi- 
cently enlarged ; it is as though the 
atmosphere had sat down on him and 
caused him to expand horizontally. 
He measures about four feet four 
inches in all directions. He has a 
noble jowl and a massive neck. His 
head is vast, smooth, and bald, a 
phrenologist’s nightmare. He radiates 
expletives, and perspires like a 
Homeric hero. When Madame sum- 
mons him, he appears with an enor- 
mously thick walking-stick in his 
hand and a straw hat of a cone-like 
structure on his head. 

“Come forth, Quilibert,” calls 
Madame; and Quilibert (which 
always strikes me as a name in a 
Palais Royal farce) comes forth. 
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“Voila,” cries Madame triumph- 
antly. 

Quilibert’s language becomes sul- 
phurous, with numerous thunder-claps 
in it, and he turns away angrily to 
resume his interrupted promenade. 
He never appears outside the gate, 
and I fancy his promenades are of a 
rigorously domestic character. 

If grief has taken in a pleat or two 
in the waistband of Madame, it has 
in no way checked the free current of 
her discourse. Speech has become a 
disease with her; she should suffer 
from hypertrophy of the epiglottis, 
She is the battlefield of an intermin- 
able contest between girlhood and 
womanhood, a thin row on her fore- 
head of meagre, unhappy curls gives 
her a dismally youthful appearance 
that is in conflict with the maturity 
of her lines. Her speech is one of 
her girlish attributes, the prattle of a 
High-School Miss. She has a caout- 
chouc mouth, a little down at one 
corner, through which the words and 
phrases flow as free and unimpeded 
as a stream through a mill-sluice. I 
think I sometimes catch a pathetic 
gleam in her eye, a glance which 
seems to say: “Pity me. I am a 
talking squirrel in a conversational 
cage. Please not to give me any- 
thing that will set me off.” You 
refrain even from good words; but 
the wheel goes on. The stream of 
her language bears with it mysterious 
snags that come up to the surface and 
are lost again. 

“JT married Quilibert by mis- 
take,” she says one day to the world 
in general; “by mistake, — eh 
Eugene!” 
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“Oh, yes, Madame.” 

Wherein lay the mistake I have 
never found out. Perhaps Quilibert 
may have had a twin-brother; but I 
do not think Nature could repeat 
herself in this item any more than 
she could bring back the mastodon. 
I am inclined to believe that the 
mistake was due to the impetuous 
eloquence of Madame and an uncon- 
sidered misplacement of negatives, 
and that Quilibert was swept out into 
the ocean of marriage on a syllabic 
cross-current. In any case I doubt if 
Eugene knows anything about it. 

Eugene is what you might call the 
homme -de- menage. He wears the 
inevitable green baize apron and list 
slippers. I do not know whether the 
latter are the cause or the effect of 
a weakness of the feet from which 
Eugene suffers; anchylosis, it may 
be. He walks as if he were moving 
on hot tiles, in the constant but 
futile search for a luke-warm one. 
He is apparently middle-aged, and 
it is hard to conceive that he could 
have ever been anything else. If he 
was not born in a green baize apron 
and list slippers, he was certainly 
christened in them. 

Eugene is the corroborative genius 
of Madame. There is a line in his 
face which I believe must be the 
corroborative one. It begins from 
the corner of his lip and, avoiding 
the whiskers, sweeps down and round 
and up in a majestic curve to the 
other corner, forming on its way the 
vain simulacrum of a double chin. 
Whenever Eugene enters the presence 
of Madame, this line developes on 
his face like an inverted rainbow, and 
remains there till his duties call him 
elsewhere, when it fades away and a 
glimmer of expression appears on his 
countenance. When the line is there, 
Eugene is Corroboration and nothing 
more. He has no patriotism, no 
political views ; he takes no account 


of time ; he reckons not of eternity ; 
he merely corroborates. 

“ Before I had my trouble,” says 
Madame, “I was enormous, e—nor— 
mous. My corse-—” Madame has 
no idea of the genteel use of the 
periphrastic construction,—“ my 2orset 
would not meet behind by this much.” 
She indicates with her plump hands 
a gap of some six inches. “By 
this much, Monsieur,—eh, Eugene?” 

“Oh, yes, Madame.” 

I think that in this matter Eugene 
walks by faith, as indeed a corrobora- 
tive genius, unless disembodied, must 
necessarily do. Ido not suppose that 
he has ever assisted at the toilette 
in the polite and archaic meaning of 
the phrase, as the courtly gentlemen 
thronged a hundred years ago the 
dressing-rooms of Parisian beauties. 

I fancy that Eugene, when re- 
leased from the spell that Madame 
puts upon him, thinks and even, 
in quite rudimentary sort, reasons. 
With the corroborative line a kind 
of mask falls from his face, and you 
can see on it the traces of an intel-' 
lect, a child’s intellect indeed, but 
still an intellect. I overheard him 
muttering to himself sulkily the 
other evening when Madame was out : 
“Well, at any rate I shall have 
a@ sou or two in my pocket when I 
am in heaven, thank God!” 

That shows that Eugene has some 
private notions of his own both 
about a future state and about the 
inadequacy of the temporal wage. 

Madame, intentionally or not, often 
employs her corroborative genius for 
the general chastening of Quilibert 
no less than us mere lodgers. 

“ Why can you not go and fetch 
your boots yourself, my friend?” she 
says to Monsieur. 

“Tt is that accursed hill,” replies 
Quilibert. ‘‘ May something extremely 
dreadful happen to me if I can go 
up and down it!” 
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“You ought to live on a plate, 
my little old bullet,” says Madame 
with cheerful insult. “Or they 
might build you a nice staircase with 
a bannister, or haul you up with a 
crane—eh, Eugene?” 

“Oh, yes, Madame.” 

“Name of a thousand names of, 
etc., etc.,” growls Quilibert, stumping 
off, with his head steaming like a 
damp sheet before a fire. 

Then it is my turn. 

“I saw the American lady in the 
town to-day, Monsieur,” says Madame. 
“How droll she is! She has four- 
teen dogs with her and two valets to 
look after them. Then her French ! 
The difficulty she has with the trades- 
people! She speaks atrociously, just 
like you, Monsieur. Just like Mon- 
sieur,—eh, Eugene ?” 

“ Oh, yes, Madame.” 

I have been complimented else- 
where on my French, which is of a 
plain, substantial sort, and does not 
land me into difficulties with trades- 
people. Eugene will never know how 
near his grey-fringed head has come 
to being punched. 

We all dine together; Eugene, in 
the eternal green baize apron and the 
list slippers, vaguely below the salt. 
There is a Thing in the kitchen that 
coughs and rattles plates, but I pre- 
sume it is unpresentable; at any 
rate it never dines with us. We eat 
solidly and at great length. The pro- 
cess of dining is not the least of an 
impediment to Madame’s eloquence. 

“Tam going to Paris on Wednes- 
day,” I say one evening. “I want 
to see what your Mi-caréme festivities 
are like. They tell me—” 

Madame turns pale, lets her fork 
fall with a clatter on to her plate, 
and sinks back in her chair. Mon- 
sieur is very red in the neck and 
stares at me angrily. The corro- 
borative line has disappeared from 
Eugene's face, and he has a troubled 
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look on his countenance. The Thing 
is sniffing audibly. What have I 
said ? 

Quilibert goes to a cupboard from 
which he produces a_short-necked, 
stumpy black bottle, much of his own 
build. He pours out from it a glass 
of a golden liqueur. “ Drink it, my 
dear,” he says, “ you will feel better.” 
But Madame pushes the glass aside, 
and goes out of the room and down 
the passage. A door closes and there 
is silence. 

“T am so sorry,” I begin. 

“You did not know, Monsieur,” 
Quilibert interrupts. “How could 
you? What an idiot I am! Par- 
blew, why didn’t I tell you?” He 
drums abstractedly on the table with 
his short red fingers. “We do not 
speak of our trouble,” he goes on at 
last, “ but it is always with us. And 
she,—” he indicates with his head 
the direction of the passage and the 
closed door— “TI think it is killing 
her.” 

Eugene is sitting with his hand to 
his chin. He looks almost grown-up 
intellectually. The lamp throws on 
to the walls a restless shadow that 
seems to me the dim shape of the 
trouble that haunts this little domestic 
circle. The Thing is sobbing and 
choking faintly behind the kitchen 
door. It is evidently something 
human, and not a mere dish-cleaning 
machine. 

“Tt is three years ago now,” says 
Quilibert, “three years on Wednes- 
day, counting by /fétes. Mon Dieu, 
by fétes ! Our little Elise— ” 

All the blood in his body seems to 
have gone to his head; the great 
veins on his neck stand out purple. 

“ Patron,” says Eugene with alarm 
in his voice, “had you not better 
unloose that neck-stud of yours?” 

Quilibert clutches at his collar and 
tears it open. His fingers catch in a 
ribbon and from cavernous depths 
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draw up a little locket. He looks at 
it and the relief of tears comes. 

“See, Monsieur,” he says hoarsely, 
and detaching the locket from the 
ribbon he pushes it over to me. It 
contains a little miniature, made 
evidently from a photograph. Even 
the clumsiness of an unrateable 
artist has been unable to rob the 
child’s face of its sweet innocent 
charm. 

Quilibert’s voice is more composed 
now. 

“Tt was three years ago. We 
took her to see the procession, her 
mother and I. It was a mad thing 
to go there with a child, a baby ; but, 
que voulez vous? One is wise too 
late. When we got into the more 
crowded boulevards, a rough brute 
banged about a pound of confetti into 
Madame’s face. She let go Elise’s 
hand for a moment, and when she 
turned the child was gone. We have 
never heard a word of hersince. Of 
course we went to the police stations 
and to the Assistance Publique,— 
everywhere. We advertised in a score 
of papers. I went on false tracks all 
over France. I went to the Morgue ; 
I thought she might have been run 
over. And not a trace of her! It 
would be better, Mon Dieu, to know 
that she is dead. Who is keeping 
her, and why? Is she happy? You 
read such horrors in the paper. And 
how will she end ?” 

And this is the trouble that con- 
secrates our common-place little pen- 
sion in our commonplace provincial 
town. Poor garrulous Madame, dull 
ponderous Quilibert, you have your 
tragedy ; and truly no life is prosaic. 
I think I can read something of de- 
voted self-effacement in the corrobora- 
tive attitude of Eugene. It is all the 
consolation he can offer ; for he could 
hardly start off on a quest for the lost 


child. He is not young enough or 
old enough ; I do not know which. 

Madame has returned and puts her 
arm around the neck of Quilibert 
with an affection that leads me to 
believe that the alleged mistake in 
connection with their alliance is of 
her own imagination. 

“He has told you, Monsieur ?” 
she says. “I am glad. But, Mon 
Dieu, what a grief! Once I was 
enormous, e—nor—mous. It is the air, 
you know. But now my corset—” 


Let me too make my sacrifice ; a 
humble one, a sacrifice of a poor 
scruple of my English delicacy. 

“My corset meets quite easily 
behind,—eh, Eugene?” 

“Oh, yes, Madame.” 

* . 


* 


I do not suppose they will ever see 
Elise again. Those reunions occur 
more frequently on the stage and in 
romances than in real life. I think 
that Monsieur and Madame will pass 
quietly to their graves, interested 
rather than consoled by the process of 
balancing the loss incurred on one 
lodger against the profit accruing from 
another. 

Eugene will never lay aside the 
apron and slippers. Some day an 
aged gentleman with a long white 
beard, an hour-glass, a scythe, and 
other impedimenta, will present him- 
self in the pantry. 

“Do you wish te see Madame?” 
Eugene will say. 

“Not at present, Eugene,” the 
visitor will answer cheerily. “It is 
you that I have come to see. Observe 
this hour-glass. The upper compart- 
ment, you will notice, is completely 
void of sand. You are—ahem— 
ready,—eh, Eugene? 

“Oh, yes, Mad—, that is, oh, yes, 
Monsieur.” 

CHARLES OLIVER. 




















THE GUM- DIGGERS 


THERE are many strange peoples in 
this world, and of those the kauri 
gum-diggers are a class peculiar to 
New Zealand. To the stranger they 
seem the most independent and care- 
less beings on earth; but to a keen 
observer there is a tinge of tragedy in 
their very listlessness, and in too 
many cases the realities are in accord- 
ance with this suspicion. The gum- 
land is the last resort of those who 
have failed in other walks of life, for 
as the men say, “Any man can go 
gum-digging.” It is a place of refuge 
and forgetfulness, for “ the country is 
big and no man is perfect,” and the 
resinous breezes of the dense pine 
forests lull all into sweet oblivion 
when the day’s toil is over. But it is 
also an oasis in which the tired wan- 
derer rests for a time during his 
search for elusive fortune, and, as 
such, of late years the northern part 
of Auckland has become known to 
the adventurers of all nations. 
“‘ We'll prospect here until we strike 
it or go broke, and then go down to 
the gum-fields of New Zealand,” is a 
common saying among those latter 
happy-go-lucky individuals; but we 
did not realise its full significance 
until chance, and a coasting steamer, 
dropped us at Whangaroa, a little 
settlement famous for its surrounding 
scenery on the north-eastern coast of 
North Island. Nothing was further 
from our thoughts at the time than 
gum-digging, and we were sitting on 
the verandah of our hotel wondering 
if a gold-prospecting trip into the 
Maori reserve might prove worth the 
risk, when a company of men ap- 
proached and stood in front of us. 


OF NEW ZEALAND. 


“I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” 
said the leader, a very disreputable 
looking person, “but have you ever 
been in Australia?” 

“Yes, we are fairly well ac- 
quainted with the various colonies,” 
I answered. 

“ Ah, then would you kindly settle 
this dispute for us? We are gum- 
diggers, and going for a spell, but 
some of the men are Victorians and 
some belong to New South Wales, 
and,—I suppose you know the 
rest ?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t. 
you wish us to do?” 

“Why, say which of the two cities 
is the greater, Sydney or Melbourne ? 
I am an Englishman myself and have 
never seen either, but the boys here 
have agreed to go by your decision.” 

“Then I am very sorry that I, 
being a peace-loving man, can give no 
opinion ; but perhaps my companion 
will oblige you.” 

All eyes were now turned on Mac, 
who with more caution than was 
usual with him, said: “Sydney and 
Melbourne, or for that part San 
Francisco and Hong Kong are a’ 
good enough in their way an’ nane is 
better than the other; but what's 
wrang wi’ Auckland or Wellington ? 
Or, if ye hae plenty o’ money, Dunedin 
or—” 

“We has plenty, Scottie,” shouted 
several of the men flourishing their 
money-belts. 

“T see you are a man of great pers 
ceptive abilities,” said the first speaker 
smiling, addressing Mac. “I have 
been in San Francisco and Hong 
Kong, and I know that they are only 
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excelled, in one direction at least, by 
Chicago and Glasgow.” 

“Then Melbourne will be a revela- 
tion tae ye,” grinned Mac, “for the 
Yarra can beat the Kelvin and ten 
beef factories ony day.” 

The Victorians cheered at the ex- 
tremely doubtful compliment implied, 
and invited Mac to step inside with 
them, and when the Whangarei and 
Auckland steamer came into port two 
hours later, most of the men were 
indifferent as to whether they booked 
for Klondike or the South Pole, or 
stayed where they were. “ You 
fellows take the main west track,” 
one wiry little New Zealander said to 
us confidentially. “It'll lead you to 
the new patch, an’ if you can’t make 
a rise there you never will in this 
world.” 

“ But what is kauri gum?” I asked. 
“How do you get it, and what is it 
worth ?” 

“Tt is the exudation of the kauri 
pine, is found on the surface, and at 
various depths beneath, by spearing 
for it, and at present is worth an 
average of £60 per ton,” answered 
our first friend, who was known to 
the others as English John. “There 
have been some rich deposits dis- 
covered recently, about fifteen miles 
from here,” he continued, “and each 
man there is making about £7 10s. a 
week, or more, if he cares to work 
hard. We, with about fifty others, 
came north through the bush from the 
Hobson and Whangarei gum-fields 
and have been very lucky; but, as 
that is our steamer’s whistle, I trust 
you will excuse us in the meantime. 
Ask for the Parson or Uncle Sam if 
you think of trying the diggings ; 
and if you pick a quarrel with Jim 
Hogg as soon as possible and make 
our Clydeside friend here thrash him, 
you will save yourself some incon- 
venience.” 

“Thank you,” I replied; “in all 


probability we will call upon the 
gentlemen you mention, and if so, 
Mac can attend to all details; but by 
the way, should you find yourself in 
Sydney this card will procure you 
some friends if placed in the Metro- 
pole’s letter-rack.” 

We saw the happy gum-diggers sail 
away, and then set about preparing 
for a trial at what seemed to be a 
fairly lucrative industry. Next day 
the mail-coach landed us, and two 
others, at three tents and a wood- 
shanty on an open hill-face which we 
were told was the Fifteen Mile Camp. 
So far as we could see the ground 
was turned up, and in some parts 
shallow trenches showed that work 
had recently been done there ; but no 
sign of life was anywhere in evidence. 
Our two fellow-passengers seemed to 
know their way about, and we fol- 
lowed them into the shanty which 
proved to be a store, and helped our- 
selves to what we required. “The 
storeman is out with the boys,” said 
one in answer to my enquiry if stores 
were free in New Zealand. “ You 
can keep count of what you take, and 
pay him when you are flush.” 

“You maun a’ be vera honest folk 
here then,” said Mac, placing some 
sugar back on the scales and weighing 
it carefully. 

“Well, not necessarily. You see 
no man coming to the gum-country 
ever has any cash, and when he makes 
some here the storeman is usually his 
banker, and of course he pays himself 
then,” 

“Oh! But where are the men just 
now?” I asked. “I thought the 
gum was found in the forest?” 

“The gum is found everywhere, 
stranger, and this slope here has given 
up more than two thousand tons of it 
already ; but it has been deserted this 
last four months because of the new 
six-feet-level strike we are going to 
now over in that timber clump a mile 
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to the right. You don’t look new 
chums.” 

“We are, nevertheless; but we've 
pegged our claims in most other places 
between here and Sixty-Eight North.” 

“ And are you broke?” 

“Not quite,—but look! that forest 
is on fire.” 

“No, it is only the boys burning 
off a new patch. Let us hurry and 
get in among them. I don’t suppose 
you would guess in a month that I 
was once an M.P.?” 

“ Well, no; your appearance hardly 
suggests that.” 

“ But it isa fact. I was the mem- 
ber for C down in Otago. Oh, 
you'll meet all sorts at the gum-dig- 
ging. Tom, there, who is walking 
with your mate, was a banker down 
in A ; but (would you believe 
it?) at this moment we have not a 
cent in the world between us. What 
sends you here?” 

“Nothing, I assure you, unless 
there is a fate in those things. We 
have a knack of getting into the odd 
corners of this little planet.” 

“ Well, you know best; but you 
would never make the boys believe 
that you could go elsewhere if you 
liked, for no man comes to the gum- 
country who has not a past.” 

* Do you know one called English 
John?” I said, desiring to change the 
subject of conversation. 

“Rather ; Quiet John used to be 
his handle, but I fancy if you tacked 
a title on to that you wouldn’t be 
wrong. I knew him down south in 
Whangarei, and a better fellow never 
handled a gum-spear.” 

“Then, who is Uncle Sam?” 

“The man that shot—damn it, sir, 
you are getting mighty inquisitive 
for a stranger.” My friend became 
silent after his outburst, until we 
reached the timber, but by that time 
I succeeded in convincing him that 
I had no ulterior motive in my 


enquiry, and he became communica- 
tive again. “But here we are,” he 
said, as we paused for Mac and his 
companion to come up; “ there’s the 
boys working just ahead; that tall 
fellow with the red shirt is the Parson, 
and that little man in the tall hat 
is Uncle Sam, but keep clear of that 
man you see by himself there,—that is 
Jim Hogg; he is a real bad lot, and only 
English John was his master here.” 

The men stopped working as we 
approached, and the ex-M.P. intro- 
duced us in characteristic fashion. 
I mentioned that we had met English 
John and some of the diggers in the 
township, and had seen them off for 
Auckland, on hearing which the 
Parson and Uncle Sam invited us to 
share their hospitality until we had 
our own camp fixed.” 

“You have struck this part very 
opportunely,” remarked the Parson, 
who was very youthful in appearance. 
“Prices are high, and the resin is 
plentiful.” 

“How much of an apprenticeship 
must one serve before becoming pro- 
ficient in the art?” I asked. 

“‘ Not one minute ; as the boys say, 
‘any man can go gum-digging.’ Just 
take this spear and I'll show you. 
Now, drive it in there,—feel any- 
thing? Move about a foot then— 
now—ah, you struck it that time.” 

I certainly struck something, for 
the jar almost dislocated my right 
shoulder, and the spear, which was six 
feet long, vibrated for a full minute 
after I relaxed my grip, before it 
became stationary in the ground. The 
onlookers laughed heartily, and many 
and various were the comments passed 
for my future guidance. 

“You held your spear too tightly,” 
smiled my instructor. “ But dig up 
your prize now,—here is a spade ; and 
in future remember to allow the spear 
to slide through your fingers when 
it enters the ground.” 
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My strike proved to be a piece of 
a dark brown fossilised substance 
about the size of an orange. One of 
the men seized it and after scraping 
its surface announced that it was “ not 
too bad,” which, being translated, 
meant very good indeed. As my arm 
ached considerably, I was easily per- 
suaded to postpone further operations 
until next day ; but Mac in great 
glee continued to spear and dig out 
pieces of all sizes with a rapidity that 
surprised the professionals. 

That night men gathered in to 
Uncle Sam’s camp fire from all 
quarters. He was recognised as a 
sort of leader, but that was merely 
because of his strong personality, and 
each man worked entirely on his own 
account, often without seeing a fellow- 
creature for weeks on end. I had 
hoped to get some information as to 
the nature of the gum, what it was 
used for, and tne general order of life 
among the diggers, but I found that 


hopeless then. ‘“ Give us your news,” 
said the men. “ What's what down 
South ?” 


“T hears you is from New South,” 
cried one. “Is G. R. still the boss 
over there?” 

“TI believe he is,” I replied ; “ but 
we came from San Francisco this 
time. We are just fresh from the 
Yukon valley, on the Arctic circle.” 

“ Pitch away then, lad,” said Uncle 
Sam. “A lot of our mates went up 
there when the rush started, and I 
myself put in some time in the fur- 
country near the Teslin before Klon- 
dike was dreamt of.” 

I waited for Sam to continue, but 
apparently he had no such intention, 
and seeing that I was expected to say 
something, I told them everything 
I thought likely to be of interest 
concerning the great Northern gold- 
fields, which proceeding occupied 
half an hour. That I was a bad 
judge of what constituted interest 
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became evident when, after I had 
answered some questions as to the 
prospects around Dawson Mac began 
to supplement my information ; and 
in an incredibly short space of time 
he had the camp fire circle spell- 
bound with his powerfully descriptive 
narratives. While he prospected the 
ice-bound reaches of the Stewart 
River, and told of the finding of Five 
Finger Gulch, I studied the faces of 
his listeners. There were about fifty ; 
the Parson seemed the youngest, but 
possibly that was because he was not 
long out from home, and a grizzled 
German, who must have weathered 
at least sixty years, was the oldest. 
Between these two probably every 
age had a representative, but the 
general appearance seemed to indicate 
that all were between thirty and 
forty. Some, I could see, had always 
been gum-diggers and would never be 
anything else; some, like the M.P. 
and the Banker, had that listless ex- 
pression but well marked features 
that denotes the man of intellect,— 
with a past; but a good number 
showed the determined lines about 
the mouth that marks the man with 
a purpose, and I knew that they 
were only gum-digging as a means 
to some end. The Parson was one 
of the latter, but Uncle Sam I could 
not class. He was rather small in 
stature and had an iron-grey mous- 
tache, but his deep-set eyes, well 
formed chin, and powerful but re- 
strained voice, all proclaimed him to 
be a man of some individuality. He 
was well dressed and spoke with an 
accent suggestive of the great Repub- 
lic, which doubtless was the reason 
of his cognomen ; but I knew he was 
not an American. 

It was an impressive scene that 
gathering under the giant kauris. 
The huge pile of gum-logs shot fork- 
like tongues of flame high into the 
forest gloom, and the air was filled 
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with the intoxicating scent of melting 
resin and scorching tea-tree leaves. 
Some of the men had brought bags 
of gum to scrape as they listened, but 
they were now cast aside, and as Mac 
described how we had reached the 
golden sands of the Peliy by working 
our way under the ice-jam at its con- 
flux with the lordly Yukon, all, for 
the time, became as children. Some- 
times, when the talker would mention 
@ name, a murmur of comment would 
pass round the fire, an eloquent proof 
indeed that this world is small, for 
we had met many New Zealanders 
in the Klondike country, and, as I 
afterwards discovered, there were 
men around the fire who would be 
equally at home in Pekin or Picadilly. 
After Mac had finished, a weather- 
beaten wanderer told of some of his 
experiences in the silver land of Peru; 
and then came a typical New Zealander, 
who in the effective language of the 
Bush gave some pictures of strange 
Maori customs. I now became in- 
tensely interested, but this speaker 
was interrupted by a general prepara- 
tion for supper, and soon, tea, coffee, 
or cocoa could be obtained by merely 
going to the respective billies and 
taking it. Bread and mutton were 
laid out on the ground in quantities 
that might have served a fair-sized 
township, and Uncle Sam brought 
from his tent over a dozen tins of 
jams and plum-puddings. 

“Wall, stranger, my name’s Hogg,” 
suddenly spoke a voice in my ear, 
“an’ as we is all as good as another 
here, might I ask what sent you gum- 
min’?” Recognising who the speaker 
was I replied without looking up, 
“Ask Mac, I’m too tired to talk.” 
I heard him repeat his words with 
some additional impertinence to my 
comrade, and a deep silence fell over 
the entire party. Next instant a 
shout of approval burst forth, for 
Mac, as we had previously arranged, 
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had sent the bully headlong to the 
ground. “A’m the maist peaceable 
man alive, an’ I dinna want to fight 
wi’ ony man,” grunted he of the 
sledge-hammer fist; “ but every time 
you come inside six feet o’ me or ma 
mate, Hogg, a’ll knock ye doon.” He 
bared his right arm as he spoke, and 
none who saw his great muscular 
development doubted his ability to 
keep his word. 

“T must congratulate you on being 
under such a protecting wing,—or 
arm,” laughed the Parson, as Hogg 
slunk away. 

“Oh, it comes in handy sometimes,” 
I replied ; “ but English John warned 
us of this fellow ; hence Mac’s sudden 
display.” 

“T guess Scottie will be a power 
in the land,” commented Uncle Sam, 
and shortly after we turned in for 
the night. 

Next morning we procured the 
necessary tools and commenced opera- 
tions. It was what was termed the 
one-foot-level that the men were 
working, and although the work was 
such that a strong man had a decided 
advantage, by sundown Mac and I 
between us had about eighty pounds 
of the fossilised resin, but, needless to 
say perhaps, I was not responsible for 
more than a quarter of that amount. 
At sunrise the following morning I 
accompanied several of the men to 
test a new tract which lay five miles 
to the west. On our arrival at the 
proposed spot where the prospect was 
to be made, we found the ground 
covered to about three feet in height 
with a coarse fibrous grass, above 
which, at irregular intervals appeared 
little clumps of dwarfed scrub. Our 
guide was an Australian known as 
Never Never Dave; he had been one 
of the Coolgardie pioneers, but had 
been unlucky. “I'll bet I strike it 
first shot,” he cried, pitching his spear 
vigorously in among the vegetation. 
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“And you have, Never Never,” 
said Uncle Sam, as the spear stuck 
and vibrated in a manner which told 
its own tale. As he spoke he lit a 
match and, walking to the edge of 
the clearing in which we stood, ap- 
plied it to the long dry grass. In 
an instant a wave of fire swept the 
surface growths from existence, and 
a black charred deposit remained at 
our feet. A slight puff of wind came 
up from the south, and sped the fire 
on its mission of devastation, clearing 
away at the time the dense pungent 
billow-shaped clouds of smoke that 
marked its progress, and swelling the 
crackling of the burning scrub into a 
roar as if from a force-draft furnace. 
I looked with alarm at Uncle Sam, 
but he was gazing abstractedly at 
some of the men who were chasing 
a litter of disturbed wild pigs. ‘“ Do 
you mean to burn New Zealand from 
the face of the earth?” I said at 
length. “Only the sea will stop 
that fire.” 

“Tt does look a bit reckless,” Sam 
answered thoughtfully, “but we had 
to do it. We happen to know, how- 
ever, that the ground is already cleared 
ahead there, or we might have taken 
some precautions ; but the fire doesn’t 
do the damage you think ; this land 
was valueless before, but in a few 
weeks now it will be first-class grazing 
country.” 

Never Never and the boys were 
now probing the ground in all direc- 
tions, and soon we had the satisfaction 
of knowing that another patch had 
been struck almost as good as the one 
we had just left. Before the day was 
over most of the men had joined us 
on the new grounds, and a track was 
blazed to the store we had first seen, 
which stood on the main coach-road. 
The next few days were uneventful, 
but between information gleaned from 
the men and my own observations I 
gathered the following facts concern- 
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ing kauri gum. In the first place, it 
is simply fossilised resin, the best 
resembling amber in appearance, as 
an imitation of which substance it is 
much used. It is found in pieces 
ranging in size from a pea to a foot- 
ball, and in colour from light brown 
to black. The best pieces, for which 
there is always a great demand at 
almost any price, are semi-transparent 
and often carry leaves, insects, and 
even shells, embedded in their forma- 
tion; but the black gum which is 
usually found in swampy ground, un- 
less of a peculiar translucent texture, 
is not considered of much value. 
Until comparatively recently the gum 
was found only on the surface or a 
few inches beneath, but when the 
land then available was almost ex- 
hausted someone discovered that 
another layer existed about a foot 
down. At this time the value of the 
gum seems to have been recognised 
both in Europe and America, and 
higher prices being offered, the at- 
tention of gold-miners, settlers, and 
others, were attracted, until there 
were about seven thousand men en- 
gaged in the industry, all in North 
Island. 

Soon it was discovered that there 
were still deeper strata of the resin, 
and that it existed almost everywhere, 
on the mountain slopes, in the heart 
of the forest, and in the beds of lakes. 
Consequently, the gum-fields became, 
next to the gold-deposits, the chief 
asset of the Colony, and in about the 
same position they still remain. 

Fortunes are not, and never have 
been, made on the gum-fields, but as 
there is practically no risk, and every 
man is certain of earning a fair live- 
lihood with a minimum of effort, they 
prove a veritable elysium to many 
who have seen better days. When 
it is stated that the gum-land is 
situated in one of the healthiest and 
most pleasant countries in the world, 
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and within easy reach of civilisation, 
that game abounds, and fish are 
plentiful in the many fresh-water 
streams, that stores can be obtained 
at almost first cost, that every man 
is absolutely his own master, has 
nothing to worry him, and is as free 
as the air he breathes, some advan- 
tages of gum-digging over most pro- 
fessions and trades become apparent, 
—that is, if mere comfortable existence 
be considered the chief object of life. 

For some time the fact that so 
many different and distinct deposits 
of gum were found underlying each 
other, puzzled those who took any 
interest in the matter ; but it is now 
agreed that these strata are the exu- 
dations of kauri pines of former ages, 
and that where gum is found on 
barren fern hills, or in the heart of 
bogs, that there at one time stood a 
forest of towering kauris. The kauri 
pine is supposed to live for nearly a 
thousand years, and as the various 
layers mark the sites of successive 
forests the period of the earth’s his- 
tory which the deepest represents 
must be remote indeed. Six feet is 
the greatest depth at which the gum 
is worked at present, but there are 
evidences indicating that a still deeper 
deposit may be encountered when the 
men trouble to sink further. The 
gum is chiefly used in the preparation 
of the best varnishes, for which pur- 
pose it now enjoys a monoply. It is 
bought from the diggers by licensed 
buyers, who visit the fields periodi- 
cally, and who have permanent places 
of business in the nearest township, 
from which it is shipped to all parts 
of the world. 

One day, about a week after the 
new strike, a prospector named Brown 
(from New Guinea) and I went out to 
shoot some wild pigs, and in connec- 
tion with that expedition had some 
new experiences. We had had a good 
day’s sport and had hung up our last 
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pig where those who were to follow in © 
our tracks would readily see it, when, 
on turning to go back to camp, it 
was borne forcibly upon us that we 
did not know in which direction it 
lay. We had not taken a compass 
with us, not thinking that instrument 
necessary to experienced bushmen in 
a country with such topographical 
features as New Zealand, so, pointing 
the blade of my pocket-knife on my 
thumb to see, by the shadow cast, 
where the sun was, we continued on 
our journey. This was no easy task, 
however, for the forest was absolutely 
trackless, and probably had never 
before been trodden by white men. 
“T vote we camp,” said Brown, after 
we had wandered for about an hour; 
“we can easily go back over our 
tracks in the morning. Hallo, Nig- 
gers! Now we're in for it—” 

“Put down your gun, Brown,” I 
cried in alarm. “The Maoris are not 
cannibals; we are not in New 
Guinea— ” 

“ But, Great Fly River! they are 
not Maoris,” responded my com- 
panion; “they would be white men 
if they were washed.” His words 
were not without reason, and we 
stepped forward from the scrub to in- 
vestigate. There were about fifty men 
ahead, digging a trench as if their lives 
depended on their efforts. They cer- 
tainly were not black men, nor were 
they Maoris, and, as on seeing us they 
all stopped work and gazed at us in 
silence, we knew they were not 
British. 

““Good-day, boys,” cried Brown, by 
way of greeting. 

“Good-day,” answered one of the 
men stepping from the trench, and 
throwing down a gum-bag, while the 
others began fumbling in their 
pockets. 

“We licence have all got,” con- 
tinued the speaker ; “ we show.” 

“That’s more than I have, then,” 
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laughed Brown. “It’s them darned 
furriners,” he added, turning to me ; 
“Turks or 'Gyptians, I s’pose.” 

“No, Austri-an, Bulgarian, I-tali- 
ano,” corrected the other, who over- 
heard him. “ But if you not poleece, 
come eat with we; my name es Paul.” 
He signed to his companions as he 
spoke, and immediately pots and pans 
were produced, and a fire kindled, 
while various words of welcome and 
invitation came from those who had 
sufficient English. We explained that 
we had lost our way, gave our names, 
and then shared their evening meal. 
After this function was over, and the 
fire replenished, Paul announced that 
they would give a concert in our 
honour. They did, and while my in- 
ability as a musical critic prevents 
me from making comparisons, I cer- 
tainly never enjoyed a concert more, 
and I have attended some both in 
Melbourne and in Sydney. For 
various reasons we would not allow 
any of our hosts to vacate their tents 
on our behalf when the time came for 
turning in. “ We are used to sleep- 
ing in the open,” we said, nor would 
we hear of anything else. 

Early next morning Never Never 
Dave, Uncle Sam, and Mac rushed 
into the camp and enquired if two 
strangers had passed that way. 

“Dey not pass, dey is here,” an- 
swered Paul. “Have some break- 
fast?” 

“You can just bet we will,” said 
Never Never, seeing us. “ Lor’ boys, 
we has had a hunt!” 

“How did you manage to trace 
us?” I asked. 

“Tracked you,” 


replied Sam ; 


“Never Never is as good as a blood- 
hound.” 

“Oh, I is used to that sort of 
work,” laughed the tracker ; “Tis an 
Ostralian, you know.” 

No more was said on the subject, 
and while the new arrivals were 
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breakfasting Paul instructed me as to 
the method of gum-digging adopted 


by his men. “ We dig long holes like 
this,” he said, pointing to the trench 
in which we had seen them working ; 
“we dig deep six foot, then turn all 
ground before us and place eet at our 
back. In time we come to de end of 
patch ; no more gum dere, so we leave 
eet and go look for anoter.” 

“But if you turn over all the 
ground before you to a depth of six 
feet, you surely do more work than all 
the gum contained is worth,” I said. 
“ Why do you not spear it, the same 
as we do?” 

Paul smiled. ‘‘ You not Ostraliano; 
what country yours?” he said. 


“Ony ain ye like,” said Mac 
approaching; “we're no verra par- 
teecular.” 


“Well den, we poor poor men of 
T-talia. No money, no wine. Friends 
out here say: ‘Come, we pay cheap 
[nominated passage] ; live good, plenty 
money.’ We come, save money, per- 
haps send for wives, and stay here,— 
who knows !—go home. But we not 
liked by English diggers; they bad 
men, no’ let us work good patch, no’ 
let us try holes for good gum [spear- 
ing]. They [the Government] say 
you must pay licence; your son must 
be New Zealander; an’ dere must be 
no gum left where you work. What 
den we do? Ha! English no gum- 
digger; he leave all de gum behind 
him ; he only take one bit from his 
hole an’ pass on. We know dat; so 
we look for where English has been 
working, an’ den turn up all de ground 
after him. We make plenty money. 
We all live together an’ share. I 
going to buy land and bring wife here 
soon.” 

“How many of your people are 
here, Paul?” I asked. 

“Not know. Plenty south, and in 
de Bush. Bulgariano plenty in Whan- 
garei ; plenty Austrian there too.” 

















* Ah weel, Britannia covers a mul- 
titude o’— ” soliloquised Mac. 

“We'll be delighted to have you 
up to dinner some evening,” said 
Uncle Sam. “Our camp lies six 
miles north fromhere. Yes, certainly, 
all come. 

Paul shook his head, but promised 
some day to pay us a visit, and shortly 
after we took our leave. 

It was almost noon when we 
reached our own camp, and our sur- 
prise may be imagined when we saw 
English John and another of the men 
who had gone on holiday boiling a 
billy in front of Uncle Sam’s tent. 
None of the diggers were in evidence, 
having not yet stopped for their mid- 
day meal. “Hallo John!” cried 
Uncle Sam. “ Got back ?” 

“Yes,” came the laconic reply. 

“But I thought you were going 
over to Victoria,” I said. 

“T thought so myself,” laughed 
John; “but I got hold of a news- 
paper in Auckland, and,— well, I 
fancy gum-digging is my trade now 
until I go under.” 

“Leave it there, old man,” said 
Sam sympathetically, extending his 
hand; “I guess I am in the same 
boat. But how about the others ?” 

“They sailed for Sydney in the 
Tarawera, all but Bob here; he 
reckoned ‘a biled shirt was bad for 
his health.’” 

An’ so it are,” cried Bob; “I 
never was no ’ristocrat.” 

“Excuse me using your cooking 
utensils, Sam,” said John, turning to 
the fire again ; “ but we have not yet 
got any of our own.” 

“* My lad, you are heartily welcome 
to anything I have, aad if dollars are 
of any use to you I have more than 
I need, and— ” 

“Thanks, Sam, but I have more 
than I need myself. Here come 
the boys. I am back you see, 
Parson.” 
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“Why, John! What is the mat- 
ter?” cried the Parson in surprise. 

“Good-day, John,” said the M.P. 
and the Banker simultaneously. 

“Say, English John, Scottie there 
can down me too,” cried Hogg. 
** Blowed, but we three can lick the 
camp now.” 

“There is nothing the matter more 
than usual, Parson,” said English 
John, ignoring Hogg’s remark, “ only 
I find this world is rather small.” 

* But—but— ” 

“ But what did you come here for 
yourself, Parson?” said the M.P. 
sharply. 

“‘ [—_why—that is—I came because 
there was no room for me at home.” 

“’Xactly,” chorused a dozen of the 
men; “crowded out; that’s why 
most of us are here—” 

“ What do you think of the scenery 
around this district?” irrelevantly 
said John to me. 

“ All that I have seen was when 
coming up the harbour, and it is 
certainly— ” 

“Scenery be darned!” cried a 
little man. “You can’t spear the 
scenery, an’ it belongs to the Maoris 
anyhow.” 

“T would advise you fellows that 
hasn't got licences to get them quick 
an’ lively,” suddenly remarked Eng- 
lish John’s companion, “for I heard 
in the township that the troopers 
were coming out someday.” But the 
power of healthy appetites now mani- 
fested itself, and each man thought- 
fully adjourned to one of the several 
fires to prepare his dinner. 

Towards evening that same day 
two men, known as Whaler and 
Black George (a Mauritian), came in 
from an outlying camp and reported 
that good gum had been found in a 
bog ten miles distant in the Maori 
reserve, 

“ Then let us get thereat once,” said 
English John, when he héard the news. 
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“Why?” Lasked. “I understood 
that this part we are working now is 
the best ever encountered.” 

“Yes, it looks all right, but just 
put it to the boys and see what they 
think,” answered John. 

“We are goin’ to the swampy 
country, of course,” shouted ail. 
“You can haul it out with hooks 
there.” 

“ But, but bog gum is bad gum,” I 
cried. 

“T see you haven’t yet grasped the 
fact that gum-diggers must be for 
ever on the move,” said Uncle Sam 
quietly. ‘ Why, man, it’s not money 
most of us live for.” 

“Hoo dae ye no’ try prospecting 
then?” asked Mac. “You've got 
to move sometimes at that game, 


especially when the cannibals are 
after ye, an’ ye never get any 
money.” 


But all our talk was of no avail. 
In the morning the men went over in 
a body to the morass, and Uncle Sam, 
the M.P., Mac, and I went off to 
visit and make friends with the 
Maoris on whose ground the strike 
was situated. Uncle Sam evidently 
knew his way well. He had dressed 
himself for the occasion, and the M.P., 
in an endeavour to do likewise, had 
accepted some of my spare garments 
which had been sent out from Whan- 
garoa. Steering through the forest 
we came to a river, and following it 
down over a tremendous precipice in 
which myriads of ferocious wild bees 
had their homes, we at length came 
to the huts wherein dwelled the lords 
of the soil. They received us very 
kindly, made tea for us, half filling 
the billies with sugar, laughed and 
chattered a good deal in their own 
language, and finally told us that we 
could not work on their land. 

“We'll pay,” said the M.P. accept- 
ing a cigarette from a _ stalwart 
warrior. 
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“How much?” asked the old chief. 
“ Half-crown ?” 

“Yes, we don’t mind that,” said 
Uncle Sam ; “ but where is Taiwaki?” 

“My son just home today. He 
soon go England,”’ said the chief with 
a glow of pride. “ Here him.” 

“Hallo R What a surprise 
to find you here. Welcome to our 
little village,” cried a tall and very 
handsome young man, approaching 
with outstretched hand. 

Sam turned, and held up a warning 
hand. “ My friends,” he said, indi- 
cating the M.P., Mac, and me. 
“ How is it with you?” 

“Oh, I have passed all right in 
Wellington University, and I am 
sailing from Sydney in the OrizaBa 
next month for Edinburgh.” 

“What!” roared Mac, “ Edinburro 
did you say? What,—what country- 
man are you?” 

“Maori, friend Mac, but I can’t 
help that you know. You've lots of 
pretty girls in Edinburro?” The 
accent on the last syllable was unmis- 
takable, and Mac uttered an exclama- 
tion which need not be repeated. 
‘Maori or no,” he cried, “ Ye’re the 
best Scotchman I’ve met since I’ve 
come to the gum-diggings.” 

“Ay, mon,” responded Taiwaki 
with a grave faee, “A was a long 
time doon in Dunedin, ye ken.” 

Our new friend accompanied us out 
to our camp, and stayed with us for 
a week, during which time he was 
the life and soul of the entire party, 
and needless to say we paid no rent for 
our digging-rights. When he departed, 
neither the Parson nor I felt inclined 
for further work on the gum-fields, 
and that night we held a council over 
our future movements. 

“T want to make some money,” 
said the Parson, “ and I am willing 
to try anything that promises well.” 

“Why don’t you try the green- 
stone country then?” said an old 






































Otagon gold-prospector.”” Only the 
Maoris are supposed to know where 
it is found, an’ if you could get on to 
it, it might pay better than a gold- 
mine.” 

“ Yes,” said another, “ an’ I reckon 
I can put you on to it, too. Bill and 
I, when we were prospecting down on 
the Mararoa two years ago, fell on a 
lot of the stuff. We thought it was 
that darned Chinese jade at the time, 
and left it alone, but lor’, if I were 
there now !” 

“ And can’t you go?” I enquired. 

“ Lor’ no, mate, unless I walks, for 
I hasn’t the price of a steam-boat 
ticket.” 

“Mac and I can stand all the 
necessary expense for an expedition 
of that sort. Will you come with 
us?” 

“You bet! 
my tools to you. 
good luck to you.” 

“We are not going to-night,” I 
hastened to remind him, as the men 
wished him good luck in turn; but 
that made no difference to the fare- 
well ceremonies. 

Two days after, the Parson, Will 
Edwards, Mac, and I, sailed for Port 
Chalmers bound for the mystic green- 
stone country. Neither Uncle Sam, 
the M.P., or English John would come 
with us although I endeavoured to 
persuade them to do so. “This 
world is small, boys; we may meet 
again, and under different circum- 
stances,” were Sam’s words as we bade 
them good-bye, and we all echoed his 
sentiments. 


Here, Whaler, I will 
Good-bye, boys, an’ 


* * * * 


One Saturday afternoon about a 
year after the foregoing, Mac and I 
were on board the P. and O. Liner, 
Inpia, at Circular Quay, Sydney, to 
see the Parson off for England. We 
had been together all the time, and 
had gone several trips to various parts 
No. 547.—voL. xci1. 
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of the Antipodes. We had just re- 
turned from a successful expedition 
to the opal fields of White Cliffs, 
and now, the Parson was leaving 
us for home,—and beauty. 

“This is considered the best steamer 
of the fleet,” I remarked, as we stood 
on deck five minutes before sailing 
time. “I wonder how many passen- 
gers there are?” 

“ Here’s another twa, onyway,” 
said Mac, and looking to the foot of 
the gangway, we saw a lady and 
gentleman standing amid a heap of 
cabin boxes and other travelling para- 
phernalia, which evidently had been 
late in arriving. “A dinna ken 
much aboot women,” continued Mac, 
“but did ye ever see a man dressed 
so like a tailor’s advertisement 
before ?” 

“He certainly looks a gorgeous 
creature,” agreed the Parson, “ but 
then, Mac, you wouldn’t be half bad 
looking yourself with an eye-glass 
and your moustache waxed — but, 
great Gum-Diggers! look !—” 

We were looking; a steward had 
been labouring with the last portman- 
teau, but despite his efforts he could 
only move it. He was astonished 
at its weight, but he must have been 
considerably more so when the 
exquisite to whom it belonged, 
quietly picked it up himself, and 
walked up the gangway. “ Never 
mind, steward,” he said, in a voice 
strangely familiar, “you have never 
been gum-digging.” 

“English John!” cried the Parson, 
rushing forward. The gentleman 
turned, and took off his eye-glass, and 


the lady gazed surprisedly at the 
speaker. 

“T beg your pardon,” good-naturedly 
drawled the individual addressed, ‘I 


hardly know,—I mean,—I am sorry I 
do not remember you— ” 

“Dae ye ken me, then?” cried 
Mac, seizing the heavy portmanteau, 
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and throwing it in the air as if it 
were a toy. 

“Mac, by all that is pleasant 
cried the stranger; “but be careful 
with my gum—” 

“ Aye, it’s me,” responded Mac, 
placing the bag on deck, “an’ this is 
the Parson, an’ this is your other 
freend. We've got shaved aince or 
twice nae doobt, but so hae you—” 

“Great Maori Land! But what, 
are you passengers ¢” > 

“Only the Parson,” I answered, 
studying the initials on one of the 
cabin boxes. 

“Nita,” cried John, “here are 
some of my friends of the gum- 
fields. You know them all already ; 
this is Mac.—She came for me,” he 
added, turning to me, as the lady 
stepped forward smiling. “ All my 
clouds have rolled away,—yes, she is 
Mrs. English John, but to most people 
she is now known as Lady ——.” At 
that moment the second signal for 
shore rang out. I ran to the Pur- 
ser's office in the hope that we 
might be able to book for Mel- 
bourne, but that gentleman was not 
to be found, and I had just time to 
clear the gangway as it was being 
drawn up. Mac was already standing 
on the quay. 


1» 


“Where are Sam and the M.P.?” 
I cried, as the Inp1a drifted out from 
the wharf. 

“Sam is still there, but the M.P. 
is in Brisbane, he—” The words 
were drowned in the cheer which 
arose from the passengers’ friends on 
shore, and the next moment the 
strains of Auld Lang Syne were 
bellowed forth from all. 

“ Melbourne,” shouted the Parson 
above the din, and I understood. 

“The Inpra lies a day and a half 
in Melbourne, Mac,” I said, as we 
turned away. 

“ Ay,” answered Mac ; “but here’s 
a list of passengers I got in the 
saloon. Dae ye see wha yon initials 
on the bag belong tae noo?” 

“Yes, I suspected that much, 
Mac. We'll go down to Melbourne 
by the express to-morrow evening, 
and perhaps hear more about them.” 
And we did The M.P. 
is at present a director in a well 
known Colonial Shipping Company, 
but I fear the clouds will never roll 
away from Uncle Sam’s life as they 
did from English John’s. There is 
not much room for sentiment in this 
world, but I hope some day to meet 
him and my other friends among the 
kauri gum-diggers. 














I. 


Tue splendid, silent room framed 
him like a portrait as he came for- 
ward, moving with the grace of a 
courtier or a woman, a figure all 
scarlet velvet and white fur, with 
here and there a glimpse of gold, or 
the swift shimmer of a jewel which 
caught the light. His scarlet cap, 
with its white, curving feather, hung 
from one delicate hand; about his 
neck was a broad gold chain, with a 
pendant curiously worked in gold and 
rubies,—a mulberry-tree, the favourite 
emblem of his master, the Duke of 
Milan. The old Cardinal-Bishop, 
looking up from the richly-bound 
breviary before him, stared for a 
moment, as though dazzled. This, 
then, was the Duke’s envoy, this 
young, slight man, with his keen 
face, his half-shut eyes, his splendour 
of dress, his courteous insolence of 
manner. He stood bowing, cap in 
hand ; but in his eyes the Cardinal 
read a challenge. He did not under- 
stand its meaning, for he had never 
seen the man before. 

He rose, a lean, majestic figure, 
and held out his hand. The Envoy, 
touching the ground with one knee, 
kissed the great amethyst in the old 
man’s ring. Then, smiling superbly, 
he drew himself up. “ His Eminence 
the Cardinal-Bishop?” he asked softly. 

The Cardinal bent his head once 
more. “The same, at your service, 
Messer Maledetto. I have the 


honour of entertaining the Envoy of 
the most illustrious Duke of Milan?” 

“The honour is mine, Eminence. 
It is one which I have long desired, 





THE FALCON OF 





THE FONTARINI. 


to meet face to face a man who bears 
the great name of Fontarini.” Was 
it irony which barbed the smooth 
tones? The Cardinal moved uneasily, 
motioned his visitor to a seat, and 
himself sat down again, shutting his 
breviary as he did so. The Envoy’s 
keen glance fell on the closed book. 
“Ah, what a holy occupation, Emi- 
nence,” he said, in his soft, jarring 
voice. ‘‘ What a spot for meditation!” 

Again the Cardinal shot a sharp 
glance at the inscrutably smiling face 
before him. Was it irony, or im- 
pertinence? And yet the man was 
in the right. Through the long 
window immediately in front of the 
old man’s seat one could see, as ina 
picture, the marvellous outline of the 
castle of Fiorola, perched on its high 
plateau above the little town. In 
the evening light, the late sunshine 
which comes just before sunset and 
turns all things to gold, the solid 
masonry of the great keep stood out 
against the pale sky, majestic and 
immovable as the mountains beyond 
it. On the tower, a sudden splash 
of colour against the grey and brown 
of brick and stone, the banner of the 
Duke of Fiorola stretched itself to a 
cool air from the hills,—the scarlet 
banner with the white falcon of the 
Fontarini soaring proudly among its 
gorgeous folds. 

The Cardinal, with his eyes lifted 
to the tower, forgot the odd mockery 
in the stranger’s tone. A light, half 
proud, half tender, showed in his 
worn face. “The Falcon of the 
Fontarini,” he murmured to himself. 

The Envoy heard him. His eyes, 
too, were fastened upon the banner, 
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with a look impossible to read. 
“ Yes,” he said softly, “the Falcon 
of the Fontarini, the White Falcon, 
upon which no black feather ever 
showed,—or so they say.” 

Swift as thought the Cardinal had 
turned upon him. “They say?” he 
asked. “Do you not believe it, 
then ?” 

The Envoy shrugged his shoulders 
slightly under their splendid covering 
of scarlet and white. ‘ Why should 
I doubt, Eminence?” he said. ‘ You 
see I wear your colours. I only 
spoke by hearsay. Men talk of the 
White Falcon where I live. It is 
a symbol, they say, an emblem of 
pride never stained by any shame, 
faith never marred by any treachery. 
The women of the Fontarini are above 
suspicion ; the men are paladins of 
loyalty and honour. So they say.” 

Again there was that ring of un- 
utterable bitterness in the smooth, 
mocking voice. The Cardinal’s pale 
old face flushed like a boy’s. ‘“ Who 
are you,” he stammered, “who dare 
to throw doubt upon our honour?” 

The Envoy’s eyes met his fairly. 
He paused for a moment ere he re- 
plied. “Iam Ugo Maledetto, envoy 
of His Highness the Duke of Milan,” 
he said. ‘“‘ Nothing more, Eminence ; 
nothing on earth more,—grace to the 
Falcon of the Fontarini.” 

The Cardinal had begun to tremble. 
He sank back in his chair, gripping 
the carved arms with shaking fingers. 
In the dimness of the room his face 
was ashen. “If I were a younger 
man, I would kill you,” he said. For 
a moment there was silence. The 
young man sat smoothing the white 
plume in his cap ; the Cardinal waited, 


a great fear in his heart. ‘‘ Who are 
you?” he asked at last. 
The Envoy laughed. “When I 


entered this room, Eminence,” he said, 
“T did not know,—nor did you. 


Now I know. There is a mirror on 





the wall beside you. 
tell me who I am.” 

The Cardinal did not look. He 
stared at his visitor’s face instead. 
“ Tt is impossible,” he said. 

The Envoy smoothed his white 
feather more carefully than before. 
Presently he began to speak, in the 
quiet, monotonous tone of one who 
prepares to tell a story. “ Listen, 
Eminence,” he said. “There was a 
great house once in which men held 
the repute of their honour above all 
things; and in it there were two 
brothers, and a woman, of their own 
kin, betrothed to one of them. But 
both loved her,—and one was a 
priest.” The Cardinal gave a swift 
shiver, and then sat very still. Male- 
detto went on. “Both loved her; 
and it was the priest whom she loved ; 
a great sin, Eminence, and one to be 
paid for dearly, as you shall see. 
There was a scandal,—a scandal in 
the house which held honour so highly ; 
but no one suspected the priest. The 
lady’s betrothed suspected a page,— 
a foolish, rainbow-coated, lute-tinkling 
youth. He found him near her win- 
dow one night, half-killed him, and 
sent him about his business. The 
rest was patched up, for the honour 
of the house. The lady took the veil ; 
the priest became, in due course, a 
cardinal,—a cardinal famed for his 
virtues. The other brother died head 
of his house.” 

There was silence. Then the Car- 
dinal spoke. “Is that all?” 

Maledetto smiled oddly. “Not 
quite, Eminence. There was a child, 
—to attest the honour of the house. 
An awkward legacy, Eminence! 
They might have strangled it, at least, 
but they had less mercy. The child 
was smuggled to Milan. It grew up 
among thieves and cut-throats; it 
found refuge in a convent, and 
learned the ways of priests; it lied 
and stole and stabbed before it was 
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twenty. It found service with a great 
man, and came to faertune; but it 
remembered the ways by which it 
had come.” His tone was so sinister 
that the Cardinal raised his bowed 
head. “It is here,” Maledetto said 
quietly. 

The Cardinal stretched out his 
hands with a swift, appealing gesture. 
“What do you want?” 

Maledetto laughed. ‘ What I shall 
take, Eminence. See here,—to save 
your honour, the honour of your house, 
you sent your own flesh and blood 
into beggary, you plunged a child’s 
soul into infamy unspeakable, you 
denied your son. You sent me into 
hell,—to keep your White Falcon 
clean! Well, I have come to ask for 
justice, for reparation ; and I shall 
have it.” 

“Gold?” muttered the Cardinal. 

The Envoy shook his head. “I 
have stabbed a man in the back, and 
betrayed a woman, for gold. You 
offer it too late, Eminence. No,—I 
will have vengeance. I come as the 
envoy of the Duke of Milan to his 
ally of Fiorola, who has broken treaty 
with him.” 

The Cardinal started up. 


“Tt isa 
lie 

“T have the papers, Eminence. I 
hold the honour of the Fontarini in 
the hollow of my hand. But I will 
respect it,—on one condition. The 
first thing that I ask for in Fiorola 
shall be mine, be it what it may. 
One thing out of all your wealth you 
shall give me, Eminence,—you and 
your house, who owe me _ justice. 
Will you agree, to save the White 
Falcon of the Fontarini?” 

“What is the thing you ask?” 

An evil smile flickered in Male- 
detto’s eyes. “When I have seen 
your wealth, I will choose, Eminence. 
But remember,—I have full power 
from the Duke. A word, and San- 
severino’s army will surround Fiorola ; 


another word, and your house is 
shamed before all the world.” 

He went out softly, an ominous 
scarlet figure in the gloom; and the 
Cardinal sat where he had left him, 
gazing with wide-open eyes at the 
banner on the tower above him. 


Il. 


An hour later a splendid train 
clanked and jangled up the hill to 
the castle of Fiorola. Cardinal Fon- 
tarini, on his white mule, rode silent 
and cowed at Maledetto’s side. He 
cast now and then a frightened glance 
at the scarlet and white figure, with 
its sinister, unmoved face, its keen 
eyes fixed eagerly on the tower which 
hung above them beyond the rough 
windings of the mountain road. It 
seemed to the old man as though the 
doom of the great house of Fontarini 
rode there at his side, serene in white 
and scarlet bravery, a-glitter with 
jewels which had been won Heaven 
alone could tell by what terrible 
deeds. “I have stabbed a man in the 
back, and betrayed a woman for 
gold,” he had said; and the words, 
and all the degradation they implied, 
would not be banished from the Car- 
dinal’s ear and mind. He had mur- 
dered and betrayed—for gold; and 
he was a Fontarini. The old man’s 
eyes involuntarily sought the white 
bird on the banner which floated 
above. Was there no mark on those 
stainless feathers? Were they still 
as they had been when he last looked 
at them? A Fontarini had done such 
things, and lived to tell the tale,— 
nay, to boast, with bitter irony, of 
his deed. The Cardinal’s head sank 
lower and lower on his breast, and he 
muttered an uneasy prayer as he rode. 
Let the Saints keep the honour of 
Fontarini, he cried in his own heart. 
He himself had tried to hide the stain 
which his sin had brought upon the 
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falcon flag; and lo, here the dis- 
honour of his house rode at his side, 
a vivid figure laden with disaster, and 
inspired by deadly hatred and scorn 
for the great race which had given him 
birth, and disowned him. 

“ A mighty fortress, Eminence,” he 
heard Maledetto’s smooth voice say in 
his ear, as they turned the last corner 
and came upon the castle, lying huge 
and grey upon its plateau, like an old 
lion asleep. 

“May Heaven defend it!” the Car- 
dinal murmured swiftly, and crossed 
himself to seal the prayer. 

Maledetto smiled suddenly, a smile 
not pleasant to see. ‘ You have done 
your best, Eminence,” he said. “ Now 
let us see what Heaven means to do 
without your help. It seems to me 
that on one occasion you helped,— 
Heaven—too well.” 

Even as he spoke they rode in un- 
der the great archway to the court- 
yard where the Duke of Fiorola 
waited to greet the envoy of Lodovico 
Sforza. He was younger than Male- 
detto, slighter, more boyish, a per- 
sonality less mature, both for evil and 
for good. All the bravery of his dress 
did not set him off as Maledetto was 
set off by his white and scarlet ; all 
his jewels failed to lend him the same 
effect of splendour. He moved a little 
stoopingly, as though his state 
weighed heavily upon his narrow 
shoulders. His greeting had not the 
princely courtesy which showed in 
Maledetto’s reply. The Cardinal, 
watching the two men, was moved 
to an unwilling admiration by Male- 
detto’s supreme grace of bearing and 
speech. 

The tedious courtesies were ended 
at last. Wine had been offered and 
accepted, a mere passing refreshment 
before the solid banquet of the even- 
ing. The Duke led his guest through 
halls and galleries, pointing out, with 
a halting tongue and hesitating finger, 


the ancient glories of Fiorola. Male- 
detto was full of praises, and capped 
his host’s sparse phrases with generous 
appreciation of all he saw. But in 
his heart he was saying, as the Car- 
dinal well knew, that the splendours 
of Fiorola only deepened his own 
wrong. He might have pardoned 
being exiled from a hovel ; but exile 
from this palace he would never for- 
give. He remembered horrible alleys 
in Milan, days of hunger and cold 
and despair ; he thought of the rags 
which had covered his own body, and 
contrasted them with the rich livery 
of the stammering young man at his 
side, whose only claim to greatness 
lay in the fact that he had been born 
heir to the dukedom of Fiorola. 
Would this tongue-tied youth have 
known how to carve his fortunes as 
he, Maledetto, had done, if he too 
had been thrust out from all shelter 
of roof or name into the gutters of 
Milan? And had Maledetto owned 
a great name, to what heights might 
he not have attained, instead of being 
doomed to serve another man ? 

The Cardinal read his enemy’s 
thoughts as they went. A strange 
fear clutched all the time at his heart, 
an inexplicable dread of what a 
moment might bring forth. His 
dread took shape at last before the 
portrait of a girl with red-brown hair, 
upon which Maledetto’s eyes fixed 
themselves with a curious intentness, 
and before which he seemed inclined 
to halt for explanations. The Car- 
dinal hurried the procession past the 
picture in safety, with nothing said. 
Soon afterwards he found an opportu- 
nity to whisper in the Duke’s ear a 
command before which the young 
man’s jaw dropped stupidly. Even in 
the act, he caught Maledetto’s ques- 
tioning glance, and trembled. 

He trembled still more when, on 
sitting down to the state banquet, he 
marked Maledetto’s keen eyes roam 
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to the empty place in which the 
Duchess of Fiorola should have sat 
at her lord’s side,—the young Duchess 
of a few weeks only, the girl whose 
beauty half Italy knew by heart. 
Did he too know it, the Cardinal 
wondered? Was that why he came 
as Duke Lodovico’s envoy to Fiorola? 

The Duke saw the glance and 
answered it in his blundering way. 
“Our Lady Duchess is sick, Messer 
Maledetto,” he said, “or she had not 
missed the joy of greeting you.” 

Maledetto’s eyes dropped modestly 
from the Duke’s face. “I will hope 
to claim her greeting another day, my 
Lord Duke,” he said. 


ITI. 


Ir was morning. The Duke, whose 
brain was not fitted for diplomacy, 
was closeted with his horse-breaker. 
In a cool, dark chamber, over-looking 
a small rose-garden, Maledetto and the 
Cardinal sat in close but admirably 
courteous conflict. The treaty was 
broken,—there was no doubt of that. 
For once the old man’s cunning had 
overreached itself. He had planned 
greater glory, greater wealth, for the 
Fontarini, and he had delivered him- 
self into the hands of the Duke of 
Milan and his envoy. Maledetto was 
calm, even agreeable ; it pleased him 
to see the old man’s wrath and shame. 
He smiled now and then as the dis- 
cussion proceeded, and trified with a 
rose which he had taken from a bowl 
on the table at which they sat. The 
silky, scented thing full of the bloom 
and perfume of summer, seemed to 
set his thoughts straying in pleasant 
paths. He hummed the refrain of a 
love-song by Niccolo da Correggio as 
they battled over the broken treaty. 

At last the Cardinal, fairly beaten 
in all his arguments, sat back, white 
and silent, in his chair. Maledetto, 
with the rose held lightly against his 
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lips, watched him with a malicious 
smile. “Take heart, Eminence,” he 
said ironically; “there is still our 
compact. Give me my pay, and I 
will leave you in peace; one thing 
out of all the wealth and splendour 
of the Fontarini,—surely, it is a cheap 
price to pay! Think,—I have but 
to speak the word, and Sanseverino 
has your fine castle in his clutch. 
Where will the Fontarini be then ? 
One thing out of all your wealth, 
—oh, it is more than worth the 
price !” 

The Cardinal’s head was sunk upon 
his breast. Something in the tone of 
Lodovico Sforza’s envoy made him 
look up sharply. “One thing?” he 
repeated. ‘‘ What is it, Messer Male- 
detto,—this trifle for which you will 
sell your vengeance?” 

Maledetto, smiling still, pointed 
through the window with the rose in 
his hand. ‘“ You see it yonder, Emi- 
nence,” he said. 

The old man half raised himself in 
his chair, and then sank back, with 
a dreadful, livid face. Beyond the 
window, in the rose-garden, the young 
Duchess of Fiorola sunned herself in 
the glow and splendour of the summer 
morning. Her white robe shone 
angelically in the young light, a cap 
bound with pearls crowned her red 
curls like an aureole, her face, turned 
towards the two men whom she could 
not see, wore a half expectant smile. 
Perhaps the murmur of their talk 
reached her where she stood, with a 
rose, the fellow to that which Male- 
detto held, poised lightly between her 
fingers. The Cardinal’s eyes turned 
slowly from the unconscious girl below 
to Maledetto’s face, with its superbly 
insolent smile. “ Dog,—beast!” he 
gasped. 

Maledetto bent his head pleasantly. 
*T am sorry you do not like your own 
work, Eminence,” he said. “ Such 
as I am, you have made me. Is it 
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courteous to hurl hard words at me? 
Dog, beast? Am I not, rather,—your 
son, most holy Father?” 

The Cardinal shrank in his chair. 
“The Saints forgive me!” he mut- 
tered, through locked teeth. 

Maledetto waved the rose to and 
fro with an airy gesture of assurance. 
“ They will, they will, without doubt,” 
he said ; “ but you must first do pen- 
ance,—for my sins. For every unfair 
blow I have struck on my way to the 
estate of which you deprived me, you 
shall pay with a blow at your own 
pride, your own honour. For every 
tear I shed as a child you shall shed 
a hundred in your old age,—tears of 
blood and shame. For the sake of 
the white bird there on your tower 
you disowned me, your son. I tell 
you I will dye the Falcon of the Fon- 
tarini black as any crow, for all the 
world to see.” 

The Cardinal sat speechless. A 
kind of savage beauty showed in the 
Envoy's face. It was as though Ven- 
geance incarnate sat there before him, 
—Vengeance, smiling yet terrible, 
holding a rose, and breathing dis- 
honour and death. 

“You denied me your name,” 
Maledetto went on. “ You sent me 
into the world nameless. To-day I 
will take my revenge. Keep your 
castle, if you like; I will drag the 
name of Fontarini through the gutters 
of Milan.” 

Again the Cardinal half rose. 
“Send for Sanseverino, and do your 
worst. The Duchess at least shall 
escape you.” 

Maledetto’s lifted eyebrows silenced 
him. ‘“‘ Escape a victorious army,— 
a girl like that?” He laughed softly, 
and licked his thin lips after the 
laugh. “ Few things escape a vic- 
torious army, Eminence, and _ the 
Duchess will not be one of them. 
Will it not be better to make terms 
with me? A litter shall wait outside 


the gates; it shall seem that she 
went of her own accord. You shall 
take your dishonour honourably; I 
will not say you sold her to me to 
save Fiorola. I will give her a palace 
in Milan, and jewels such as even the 
Duke cannot match. Think well, 
Eminence, ere you refuse.” 

The old man did not answer. He 
sat lost in dreadful perplexity. In 
the garden below, the red-haired girl 
sang to herself in the sun. Maledetto, 
his keen face bent forward, watched 
her through narrowed eyes, as a cat 
watches the bird he means to spring 
upon. Her grace, the warm tint of 
her hair, the swing of her white robe, 
stirred in him a pleasure more ex- 
quisite even then revenge. It was 
sweet to be in the position to exact 
such vengeance; but the beauty of 
the victim lent a zest to the sacrifice. 
It was as though he held in his hand 
the very flower of the race he hated, 
as he held the rose, to dash to pieces 
at his will. 

Even as the thought came to him, 
the rose vetween his fingers dropped 
shattered upon the table, and the 
Cardinal looked up. His face was 
drawn and haggard, and he seemed 
suddenly to have grown very old. 
“You have us at your mercy,” he 
said. “I cannot see Fiorola pass to 
another race,— better anything than 
that! Have the litter at the gate,— 
I will lure her there on some errand, 
—there will be a new moon to-night.” 

He rose and went out feebly, leav- 
ing Maledetto smiling at the shattered 
rose on the table before him, and the 
girl who still sang to herself uncon- 
sciously in the sunshine without. 


IV. 


Tuat night the litter waited at the 
foot of the mountain road which led 
to the castle gate. It was late, yet 
still, on one pretext or another, the 

















dull-witted Duke lingered with his 
abstracted guest and the silent Cardi- 
nal. The music of lutes hung on the 
air, as on that night long ago when 
a foolish page had been found near 
the window of a lady of the Fontarini. 
An odd constraint had fallen upon 
the three men, for the same reason. 
In the thoughts of all three the absent 
Duchess sat enthroned,—though each 
thought of her differently. The Duke 
thought of her as he had seen her 
that day, smiling scornfully at his 
lack of wit. Already the chains 
galled her, and already he began to 
guess the fact, stupid as he was, and 
to resent it. The Cardinal thought 
of her as she would be in a few hours’ 
time,—in the litter swinging down 
the mountain road, at Maledetto’s 
mercy. But Maledetto saw her only 
as he had seen her in the rose-garden, 
and a smile that was not all triumph 
flickered in his eyes. 

At last the yawning Duke was led 
away by his chamberlains, and Male- 
detto, the last grace-cup tasted, bowed 
himself to his chamber in his turn, 
smiled away officious attendants, and 
went with a sigh of relief to the 
window. He threw it wide and 
looked out into the summer night. 
Far below, the town lay asleep in the 
dark. He traced its blurred outlines, 
and then, starting, held his breath, 
and looked again. What lights were 
those which twinkled like fire-flies in 
the dusk? What was the sound 
which came up from the town? 
Almost the Envoy’s quick ear caught 
the name which his brain told him he 
must hear. “ Borgia! Ozsar Borgia 
is at the gates!” Did he hear the 
name, a name too terrible, surely, for 
so peaceful a summer night ? 

The castle woke from the slumber 
into which it had scarcely had time 
to fall with a shudder, a pang of 
horror and fear. The town was in a 
blaze, hopelessly surprised, taken in 
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the first assault. The blow, long 
planned in the Vatican, that home of 
treachery and bloodshed, had fallen 
with appalling swiftness, with a sure- 
ness which was the Borgia’s own. 
Fiorola had long been too proud, too 
rich, and covetous eyes had marked 
its wealth. Then, a hawk from a 
summer sky, the Borgia had swooped 
upon his prey. 

Maledetto, swept from his chamber 
by the tide of excitement which 
flooded the whole vast building, found 
himself, with the others, on the walls. 
The Duke, a cloak thrown over his 
night-gear, alternately prayed and 
swore as he gazed at the burning 
town. The Cardinal, dumb and bitter 
in his despair, neither swore nor 
prayed, but watched his blazing palace 
below with a set face. Maledetto, in 
his element, as usual, marshalled the 
staring guards, calmed the panic- 
stricken servants, bent all to his own 
capable mood by a deftly-turned jest, 
a polite taunt spoken with his inscrut- 
able smile. He was as cool as though 
he sat at Lodovico Sforza’s council- 
board in Milan, and his self-command 
inspired others with a touch of the 
same admirable spirit. And still the 
Duke cursed and prayed, and the 
Cardinal, wrapped in his own moody 
reflections, stood gazing at his side. 
It was Maledetto who saw to the 
defences, who planted a strong guard 
at the last turn of the mountain-road, 
who, unarmed in the midst of weapons, 
urged them to resist the Borgia’s first 
attack with voice and hand, as he 
would have urged a failing steed. 
The fury of defence had seized him ; 
when the guard, overpowered by 
sheer numbers, fell back towards the 
gates, he caught up a pike and 
held a dozen of the foremost assail- 
ants at bay while the remnant of the 
defenders gained the gates. Once 
within, he took command again ; noth- 
ing escaped him, nothing dismayed 
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him; he was the very genius of the 
defence. 

It was almost morning when, seeing 
the battle nearly lost, he went to find 
the Duke, who had left the walls. 
He found him where he had not 
looked to do so,—in the great, lighted 
bed-chamber of the young Duchess, 
surrounded by half his suite, pale, 
hollow-eyed, shaken. The Cardinal 
stood by, silent and hopeless. In the 
huge bed, with its scarlet and white 
curtains half-drawn back, the Duchess 
sat among her pillows. Her delicate 
eyebrows were drawn oddly together, 
in a sort of frown, a great rope of red 
hair fell over either shoulder upon 
her breast. Her ladies were in tears 
about the bed; she alone, in the 
midst of confusion and terror, kept 
her calm of the rose-garden, her air 
so curiously suggestive of spring and 
all its freshness, its careless detach- 
ment from the toil and trouble of the 
world. Her young face had a look 
of awakening, as though some sense 
of the prevailing despair had reached 
her, though she hardly knew as yet 
what it might mean. Her eyes were 
fixed, with indolent scorn, upon the 
shrinking figure of the Duke. 

Maledetto, swift in speech as in 
action, made his way into the little 
group of courtiers, that scattered at 
his approach as though before the 
very breath of war. A few words 
told his errand. All was nearly lost, 
but there was a chance left. The 
Duke might yet retrieve the fortunes 
of the night,—the Duke, with the 
banner of his house over him, the 
battle-cry of his house upon his lips. 
Let them bring his mail, his sword. 
The idea somehow fired Maledetto, 
the cool, the ironic, to something like 
fervour. Let the Duke go forth at 
the head of his men, and lead them to 
victory, or to death. 

The Cardinal’s pale face flushed a 
little; he cast a quick, entreating 


glance at the head of the great house 
of Fontarini. But the Duke, white, 
shrinking, utterly unmanned, threw 
out weak hands of horrified denial. 


-“Go out against the Borgia, against 


that fiend Cesar? Everyone knows 
he is in league with the Devil. 
Better die here! Let them bring 
poison, a draught the leech warrants 
painless,” he cried, his thin voice 
shrill with coward fear. 

A kind of hush fell on the great 
room. Even the gentlemen of his 
suite, curled darlings of the little 
Court, turned their eyes from his 
face. They did not wish to look 
upon the shame of this last and 
meanest of the Fontarini. 

But the girl under the scarlet and 
white canopy of the bed did not turn 
away her clear blue eyes. For a 
moment she gazed, a long look of 
utter astonishment, of utter con- 
tempt; then, very leisurely, she slipped 
down from her nest on the high bed, 
and came across the room and stood 
at Maledetto’s side. 

Her eyes read him in a glance. 
This was the sort of man she had 
never met before, yet his strangeness 
was familiar to her, for it was in his 
likeness that she would have drawn a 
prince and a fighter, had the task 
been given to her. He was not new 
to her, for she had known him in her 
dreams. The very atmosphere of 
blood and battle which he had brought 
with him was one in which she would 
have moved without fear. Blood- 
stained, blackened, with hacked ar- 
mour, reeking of the desperate strug- 
gle from which he had just emerged, 
she recognised, even in this guise, the 
cool brain, the undaunted temper 
which no ill fortune could dismay. 

“ Bring the Duke’s armour here,” 
she commanded. It was done. They 
brought the burnished mail, the hel- 
met with its flowing plume of red 
and white. The Duchess, pale and 
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cool, called her amazed ladies. “ Arm 
this gentleman, girls. He has fought 
well for us; he deserves something at 
our hands,” 

Maledetto, wondering, almost at a 
loss, was armed with no loss of time. 
The helm was on his head, the plumes 
flamed over him like a glory of fire. 
The Duchess, surveying him with 
grave eyes, seemed to see something 
amiss. She sighed quickly. Ah, 
why did not the heir of all the Fon- 
tarini wear a look like this? 

“Go,” she said briefly ; “ you are 
of our blood,—you whom they call 
the Stabber of Milan. But you are a 
man—fight for us.” Her clear voice 
suddenly faltered. “Fight for me,” 
she said. 

She held out a royal hand. Male- 
detto bent a knee to the ground and 
touched the brave little hand with his 
lips. “I go to fight Madonna,” he 
answered, “—for you.” 

Almost in the same instant he was 
gone,—gone with a new fire at his 
heart, and dressed in the armour of 
the Duke and the colours of his 
house. In the room he had left the 
Duchess stood silent as a statue with 
her red plaits of hair streaming over 
her white night-rail. She was uncon- 
scious of the discreetly staring cour- 
tiers, of the mute Cardinal, of the 
shaking Duke. For a while no one 
moved, no one dared to speak ; then 
the Duke crept to her, and laid a 
hand on her arm. 

She flung it off as she would have 
flung a snake. Her great eyes 
flamed at him, her voice cut like a 
sword. “Coward!” she said, very 
softly. ‘Why did you not die at 
nurse, and spare your house this 
shame ?” 


V. 


It was over. The defence of Fiorola 
would long be a tale told by the 


evening hearth, the heroic bravery of 
him whom half Italy had begun to 
call the Stabber of Milan would long 
be a tradition of the countryside. 
Fiorola had fallen; the Falcon flag 
had been torn from its staff on the 
great tower; the glory of the Fon- 
tarini was at an end. But to the 
day when the last stone of the castle 
should fall, men were to remember, 
above the gallantry of the Stabber of 
Milan, that last desperate feat of 
arms, when the Duke,—the frail, 
tongue-tied Duke !—had flung him- 
self with a handful of men upon the 
advancing troops of the Borgia, and, 
shouting “ A Fontarini!” had cut his 
way almost to Don Cesar’s saddle- 
bow before he was taken and bound. 
To this day the peasant, trudging up 
the mountain road, hums to himself as 
he goes the old song which tells of 
the Last Ride of the Last of the 
Fontarini. 

But now the battle was over. 
Silence reigned in Fiorola. Dead were 
the curled courtiers; dead, or worse, 
were the pretty ladies-in-waiting. 
Don Cesar had no foolish scruples 
about dealing with his enemies 
thoroughly while he happened to be 
in the way with them. It was the 
silence of death which hung over 
Fiorola that day, while the brazen, 
callous sun climbed the azure, callous 
heavens, and the Borgia’s men gloated 
ravenously over the booty they had 
taken. The slain lay in heaps in the 
square before the castle. In hall and 
corridor limp things lay motionless, 
splashed with ugly red. In a corner 
somewhere lay the dead body of the 
Duke, massacred ignominiously with 
the rest, and tossed aside like a thing 
of noaccount. No one knew his rank. 
Had not the Duke of Fiorola met 
them in that wild fight at the gates, 
and did he not lie now, desperately 
hurt but alive, in the dungeon under 
the tower which looked upon the rose- 
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garden, a prisoner at the mercy of the 
merciless Borgia? As for the envoy 
of the Duke of Milan, no one had 
seem him since the previous night, 
when he had performed prodigies of 
valour, and vanished just when 
things were at their worst. It was 
said that he had escaped, when he 
saw that all was lost, like the wise 
man he was. 

The brazen sun climbed higher and 
higher, and descended at last behind 
the wild peaksabove. In the dungeon 
which men still call the Duke’s Male- 
detto lay faint and spent. It was 
sunset,—a sunset pink as the roses 
in the garden without. A rosy glow 
came through his grating, and fell 
softly on the wall. Suddenly the doors 
shrieked upon the hinges. He looked 
up. In the pink ray, the face of the 
Duchess of Fiorola looked down at 
him ; behind her stood the tall figure 
of the Cardinal. 

He strove to rise, and greeted them 
courteously. Was it the rosy bene- 
diction of the sunset which had 
washed away from his pale face its 
look of cool irony, its sour curl of 
the lip? They never knew. It was 
the defender of a lost cause who 
greeted them, serene and unafraid, 
resigned to the worst of fates, rather 
than the cunning schemer of so few 
hours ago. 

The Duchess, watching his face with 
curious eyes, told him their errand. 
**The Duke dies at sunrise,” she said. 

He lifted arched eyebrows, studied 
her face a moment, then laughed as 
well as his wounds would let him. 
“The Duke dies?’’ he said. ‘“ Ah, 
what honour has come to me, 
Madonna! ” 

She made a swift gesture of denial. 
“ Not you, not you, Messer Maledetto! 
You have done enough for us.’”” She 
turned to the Cardinal. ‘Tell him 
that he has done enough.” But 
the Cardinal was dumb. 


Maledetto, looking at them both, 
felt his heart leap oddly. Here was 
his vengeance in his grasp,—a greater, 
more splendid vengeance than he 
had ever dreamed of. “The Duke 
dies,” he said softly; “the hero, 
the paladin, the leader of the last 
charge of the Fontarini. He dies 
at sunrise, and his memory is for 
ever the glory of Fiorola.” Was it 
only the sunset light which softened 
his face? “The Duke dies,” he 
murmured, “dies with the sunrise 
about him, the glory of a great deed 
upon him. It is beyond my deserts, 
Eminence.” 

The Cardinal shivered. The girl 
gave a little cry. ‘“ No,—-no,—you 
shall not do it!” 

He propped himself on his elbow 
and smiled at her. “ Why not? 
The leech gives me a day or so,—of 
torture. I am adead man, Madonna; 
let me choose the way I shall go. 
Here, in this dungeon, or on the 
square before the castle, with the 
sunrise over me,-—I, who have planned 
the shame of the Fontarini! Emi- 
nence, is not the honour indeed too 
great?” 

The Cardinal dropped his face into 
his hands with a groan. The girl 
came nearer. “ You shall not do 
it,” she said again. 

But Maledetto was looking past 
her at the bowed figure of the Car- 
dinal. “ What is your denial worth?” 
he said. ‘“ A few more hours of 
torture to me,—and to you, the 
knowledge that all the world will 
hear how the last Duke of Fiorola 
behaved in the hour of danger. Let 
him lie in peace, Eminence. He was 
a poor thing, though he had the 
right to the name, and I have none. 
But I can hide his shame,—I, the 
Stabber of Milan!” Still the Car- 
dinal was silent. Maledetto spoke 
again. “ Eminence, on the day I 
came here, I claimed one thing of 








you, and you promised it,—one thing 
out of all your wealth. You know 
what I chose; to-day I revoke my 
choice and choose again. Eminence, 
I claim your promise. Give me the 
one thing I ask.” 

As once before, the Cardinal lifted 
his head slowly, and looked into the 
eyes of the enemy of his house. As 
once before, he spoke, in a voice that 
shook. ‘“ What is it ?” 

The red light was on Maledetto’s 
face. He was no more the Stabber, 
the cunning schemer, the man of 
much wit and no scruples. A strange 
glory seemed to have fallen upon him. 
“It is the honour of the house,” he 
said gently, “the Falcon of the Fon- 
tarini. Give it to me, Eminence,— 
I will keep it white.” 

The old man held out a shaking 
hand, as though in benediction. ‘“ You 
have it,” he said. 

There was silence for a moment. 
Suddenly, as it had come, the pink 
light faded. With asob, the Duchess 
fell on her knees by Maledetto’s side. 


VI. 


A pink light was in the sky. On 
the square before the castle the 
Borgia’s men waited beside the huge 
black scaffold to see the death of their 
bravest enemy. At a window of the 
castle Don Cesar sat waiting too. 
At another window, lower down, a 
girl with red hair was watching the 
flush of the morning sky; her face 
was white, but the light in her eyes 
was steady and clear. Behind her 


the Cardinal sat in his great chair, 
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with his head sunk upon his breast. 
He had told her all the tale of his 
compact with Maledetto, —of the litter 
waiting that night at the gates ; and 
she had heard him without a word 
to the end. 

“ He planned the shame of the 
house,” she said then. “ He dies for 
its glory. It is as it ought to be.” 

They heard a hoarse shout from 
the square, and the girl quivered. 
The old man’s head fell a little further 
forward on his breast, and his pale 
lips moved in a prayer. In the hush 
that followed the shout, the great 
bell of the cathedral below began to 
toll. 

The Duchess rose, and looked out 
of the window. Very slowly, a litter 
was being borne from the square and 
the scaffold, a litter upon which lay 
a figure in shining mail. She waited 
clutching something to her breast, 
until the litter, with its armed guard, 
was beneath the window. Then, 
leaning far out into the flushed and 
misty dawn, she flung something down 
upon the still figure below. 

The litter moved on, bearing 
Maledetto, the Stabber of Milan, to 
the tomb of the Dukes of Fiorola 
in the cathedral, dressed in the 
Duke’s armour, and covered with the 
gift of the girl he had planned to 
ruin,—the scarlet banner bearing the 
White Falcon of the Fontarini. 
Above, in the quiet room, the Cardinal 
fell on his knees. But the Duchess 
stood looking with a strange smile at 
the rosy peaks above. “The sun 
has risen,” she said softly, “ upon 
the soul of a brave man.” 
Neue K. Buisserr. 


THE SURGE OF THE SLAV. 


Wovu.tp we know what is stirring 
in Russia? Facts may be difficult to 
get at, but opinions abound in puzzling 
variety. What does the TscHINovNIK 
think? We interrogate the censored 
Press. Would we have the ultra- 
Czarist point of view, we consult THE 
Moscow Gazerre, that organ of Rus- 
sian Toryism which Katkoff made 
such a power. Editor Gringmuth is 
not quite of the same calibre as his 
great predecessor, yet he contrives to 
objurgate Liberalism with a force and 
spirit which must please the shade of 
Katkoff. He is ably seconded by M. 
Tikhomiroff, who brings the zeal of 
a repentant terrorist to the defence 
of autocracy. Or we may take the 
Novos Vremya, whose editor Souvorin 


receives the competent support of two 
revolutionaries who have seen the 
error of their ways, Vessalitski and 


Pavlovoski. This much quoted paper 
is in close touch with the all-impor- 
tant Ministry of the Interior in its 
all-important department of police. 
From it the judicious reader may 
gather what the powers behind the 
Throne desire and intend. In the 
GRAZDANINE, the organ of Prince 
Meshtsherski, we have the independent 
ultra-Russian Toryism of its proprietor 
well to the fore, the very embodiment 
of the old fashioned Muscovite in his 
rigid orthodoxy and loyalty to the 
Czar. To find a political analogue 
to Prince Meshtsherski among our 
public men we would have to exhume 
some prehistoric Tory fossil ; even the 
late Mr. James Lowther would appear 
by comparison a dangerous firebrand. 
This mental attitude lent weight to 
his advocacy of a pacific arrangement 


with Japan, and piquancy to the 
sarcastic critique of the Novog 
Vremya on the proposal. Between 
a Souvorin and a Meshtsherski there 
is a great gulf fixed. 

Shall we consult the journals of 
the Opposition? Are there any such 
where none dare oppose? Yet we 
have papers which discreetly hint a 
doubt and hesitate dislike, which 
suggest rather than state difficulties. 
We have the Novosti, which by 
strained analogy might be termed 
Whiggish, a mildly Liberal organ 
with a faint Semitic flavour, a quiet 
inspiration rather than an avowed 
policy. The Liberalism of the 
Ruska Viepomost! is more robustly 
Radical, to speak again by analogy. 
Would we know what the Panslavist 
thinks, we may consult the Svier or 
the Rous. If we desire the purely 
personal independent note we will 
read the PreETERSBOURSKIA VIEDOMOSTI. 
Prince Ouktomski has a knack of 
speaking his mind with comparative 
impunity; his personal friendship 
with the Czar covers and illuminates 
his indiscretions. At times we can 
get a glimpse at reality, a hint at 
those unseen forces which mould 
events in Russia. Much may be 
gathered from the occasional feelers 
thrown out by those who can read 
between the lines with sufficient 
acumen and patience. It is but 
guess work at best, but has a certain 
interest in the land of the arbitrary. 

If we mistrust the authorised and 
tolerated organs of opinion we may 
consult the underground Press and 
those organs whose publishing offices 
are prudently placed beyond the juris- 
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diction of the Czar’s Chief of Police. 
Russian Liberalism, such as it is, is 
represented by the OsvoBoJDENIE 
(Emancipation), an organ we often 
see quoted. M. Struve edits it with 
ability and discretion, and under his 
guidance this journal has become 
noted for the value and extent of its 
information. From it we may gather 
the views of that great amorphous 
body of Russian Liberals who strive 
to enlarge the window which Peter 
the Great broke out on the West. It 
is a very considerable party so far as 
numbers and social position go, but it 
lacks cohesion and a definite policy. 
In the opinion of many, and these 
not Russian Reactionaries alone, it is 
impractical in its aims, and is but a 
milch cow for the more advanced 
parties. Russian Liberalism for some 
time past has based its agitation on 
the break down of the Imperial ad- 
ministration, and on the hopeless 
incompetency displayed in the con- 
duct of the war in the Far East, 
and has endeavoured to champion 
patriotic sentiment againt the auto- 
cracy ; but in this it has so far made 
little way. True the war is most 
unpopular, particularly so in districts 
like Moscow and the great industrial 
centres where the pinch of the struggle 
is most felt. The hope of ultimate 
victory has long been abandoned, but 
despair has brought apathy rather 
than irritation. There is a dull con- 
sciousness that the national machine 
has got out of gear, yet without any 
feeling of revolt against the Govern- 
ment engineers. That may come if 
the Czardom is unable to get the 
engines into some sort of working 
order, but at present everybody seems 
indifferent to defeat. An inglorious 
peace may place Russian Liberalism 
in a commanding position, but it is 
more probable that the harvest will 
be reaped by the more advanced 
parties. 


Those parties and groups whose 
aim is revolution rather than con- 
stitutional reform are likewise in a 
state of chaos. The Socialist Re- 
volutionary Party which claims the 
apostolic succession of the terroristic 
Narodnaia Volia (the Will of the 
People) is split up into two sections, 
one led by Bourtseff who, it will be 
remembered, got into trouble with 
our authorities some few years ago 
and was recently expelled from Swit- 
zerland. The other section is perhaps 
more important. One of its leaders 
is Rubanovitsch, a Russian Jew who 
has been naturalised in France where 
he occupies a government post as 
teacher and edits the Russian and 
French organs of the party, the 
ReEvoLutsionnati Rossia and La TrI- 
BUNE Russe. Both fractions of this 
party, however, seem to be losing 
political influence as time goes on, yet 
as terrorists they may recover ground 
with the assistance of the Grand Duke 
Vladimir and General Trepoff. 

The Social Democratic Party, with 
its organ the Iskra, has endeavoured 
to transplant German Marxism to 
Russian soil, but with moderate suc- 
cess. As a party it is much exercised 
by internal dissensions and can hope 
for little influence on the march of 
events. On the other hand the in- 
fluence of the Jewish Bund, also a 
Social Democratic body, has been 
very considerable. It is the only 
really active revolutionary body in 
Russia, and has entirely altered the 
social and political outlook of the 
Jewish masses. In Lithuania, Little 
Russia, Southern Russia, and Poland, 
in other words within the circum- 
scription of the Jewish Pale, the 
Bund flourishes and is a _ power. 
From its racial character, however, 
its influence must remain chiefly of a 
moral order ; its political significance, 
in view of other elements, must remain 
negligeable. 
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In Poland we naturally find a 
much greater variety of opposition 
parties, due to the secular national 
conflict with her conqueror. The 
Polish Socialist Party is dwindling 
in numbers and has lost much of its 
former influence through the incapa- 
city of its chiefs. The relations 
which some of its leaders maintain 
with the Feudal party in Galicia have 
done much to destroy the political 
moral of this group. The Polish 
Revolutionary Socialist Party, the 
Proletaryat party, claims to be a 
continuation of the party of that 
name which flourished in 1884. It 
is a young and not very numerous 
body, and is said to have organised 
a few unsuccessful “attempts.” Its 
present policy is directed towards a 
fight for a constitution ; it is a Home 
Rule party, and a group without 
much influence. Among Interna- 
tionalists the Polish Social Democracy 
is now very active, and meets with 
much support from the labour and 
Jewish elements of the population. 
The influence of the National Demo- 
crats is now diminishing, like that 
of their cousins-german the French 
Nationalists. The party is said to be 
mainly composed of ex-Socialists, yet 
meets with much support from the 
younger Conservatives in Galicia 
(Austrian Poland) and in return 
abstains from unduly exciting methods 
of propaganda ; at least so it is said. 
It has a junior and left wing in the 
Democratic Party, too young at pre- 
sent to count for much. We find, 
to speak by analogy, the loyal Home 
Ruler in the Ugodowcy, the Con- 
ciliation Party, conciliatory in a 
Separatist sense. This party has 
leaders of ability and character, but 
it unfortunately boasts of too many 
political adventurers in its ranks, 
Still, as a party the Ugodowcy is 
Liberal, but is hampered in opposi- 
tion by the dread of Separatist 


indiscretions, which it regards in 
much the same spirit as Isaac Butt 
regarded the methods of Parnell. 

None of the Polish parties are 
prepared or even disposed to play an 
active revolutionary réle at the 
present moment. The Japanese em- 
bassies at Paris and Vienna have 
made many efforts through secret 
agents to induce the Poles to create a 
diversion, and have expended much 
secret-service money to that end but 
so far without substantial results. It 
is known that a good deal of money 
was taken, and it is shrewdly sus- 
pected that some of it was used to 
foment strike-riots in Warsaw and 
other Polish localities, but it is doubt- 
ful that any of this went to Russia 
proper. The strike movement there, 
as will be seen, was due to other 
causes. Curiously enough the Japanese 
in these delicate negotiations made use 
of certain agents employed for a like 
purpose by a great Western Power in 
1878. 

All Finland may be said to con- 
stitute an Opposition Party, and in 
the event of a general movement its 
influence might be decisive. But at 
present, with Russia’s existing means 
of repression, much is not to be hope- 
fully looked for. The Armenian ele- 
ment is also in a state of dull revolt, 
but its inhabitants are placed between 
the upper and nether millstones of 
Red Sultan and Red Czar. The 
actively revolutionary portion are 
terroristically inclined, and are much 
under the influence of like spirits in 
Russia. In the south-eastern districts 
of Russia the Tartar populations are 
stirring under the adroit stimulation 
of the Commander of the Faithful, 
who is not averse to seizing the oppor- 
tunity to get even with Russia for the 
loss of the Danubian Principalities, 
not to mention more recent events. 
If the Russian Revolution were to 
leave that empire in a state of 
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anarchy, as is most probable, we 
should hear a very good deal of the 
doings of these Mahomedan subjects 
of the Orthodox Czar. 

But the prime fact to be borne in 
mind is that between all these ele- 
ments of unrest in Russia there is 
no co-operation, no bond of union. 
Attempts have been made to secure 
an understanding among these dis- 
parate groups, but without any notable 
result. Disorganised as the existing 
bureaucracy is and discredited, it yet 
enjoys a solidarity denied to the 
Opposition. The recent labour 
troubles took all by surprise, but 
found the Tschinovniks relatively 
united and the others drowsing in 
disunion. Had it been otherwise it 
is more than possible that Nicholas 
and his uncles might now be enjoy- 
ing our hospitality as distinguished 
exiles. 

We find the clue to the genesis of 
the movement which culminated in 
Viadimir’s Day in a conversation 
which M. Gaston Dru, the special 
correspondent of the Ecuo pE Paris, 
had with a certain ex-Minister. It 
hardly requires an CEdipus to guess 
that this veiled prophet would look 
uncommonly like M. Witte if the 
lamp were slightly raised. As is the 
custom wth Ministers, the great 
man promptly placed the blame on 
the shoulders of another. It would 
appear that the late lamented Von 
Plehve had put into action an idea 
suggested to the Russian authorities 
by a brace of repentant Revolution- 
aries. A certain Zoubatoff had found 
salvation in prison and passed from 
thence, as was fitting, to the high 
post of Prefect of Police at Moscow. 
Due meditation on his sins had not 
only brought repentance and amend- 
ment but had inspired him with a 
fertile conception which he worked 
out in company with a certain Tik- 
homiroff, another repentant Revolu- 
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tionary, who, as we have already seen, 
is now a leading light on the staff of 
the ultra-Czarist Moscow Gazerre. 
Set a thief to catch a thief; so these 
two worthies evolved the plan of 
checkmating the secret revolutionary 
organisation which was _ spreading 
among the workers by the creation of 
another secret organisation to be 
worked by the secret police. The 
great industries had been created in 
Russia by the policy of M. Witte, and 
it was found, alas, that factories may 
serve as hotbeds of revolution. The 
workers were brought together, the 
toiler felt his fellow’s elbows, a spirit 
of solidarity sprang up ; here was the 
raw material at hand for the organiser. 
You must meet mine by countermine, 
these worthies argued. The Anarchist 
and the Socialist won over the 
labourers by promising them a share 
in the gains of the manufacturer and 
the bettering of their lot in life. 
What more simple than to create 
analogous labour groups with the 
same objects in view, but whose or- 
ganisers and chiefs should be affiliated 
to the secret police and so direct the 
movement into innocuous channels ? 
Zoubatoff, as Prefect of Police at 
Moscow, put this theory into practice 
to the huge delight of the Grand Duke 
Sergius and General Trepoff, who 
firmly believed that the two ex-Anar- 
chists had discovered the squaring 
of the political circle. The scheme 
was then brought before the council 
of Ministers. M. Witte opposed it 
as a dangerous expedient, but Von 
Plehve warmly supported the plan 
and carried the day. It was a police 
scheme dear to the latter’s heart, and 
he won to its support certain powerful 
influences much interested in these in- 
dustries. M. Witte foresaw that these 
organisations would in time be cap- 
tured by men who might not be 
affiliated to the police; besides he 
preferred to deal with labour problems 
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as a lawyer, not as a policeman. But 
Von Plehve had the ear of authority, 
and so the plan of the Blackleg 
Unions was put into practice. He 
had the powerful support of M. 
Pobiedonostzeff, who distrusted the 
liberal ideas of M. Witte as tending 
to subvert the patriarchal life of 
Russia, if not to Latinise it. 

Hence it came to pass that the 
workmen were allowed to assemble, to 
listen to speeches of men like Father 
Gapon, to organise themselves, and to 
accomplish—just nothing. They were 
fated to sterility from the first. 

The labour movement was not 
directed against the Autocracy. It is 
very probable indeed that at the be- 
ginning Gapon himself was a Czarist 
Democrat, one of those who hoped 
that Nicholas would do for serfs of the 
grand industry what his grandfather, 
the Liberator, had done for the serf 
of the soil. Possibly, until the rifles 
spoke, he dreamed of another crowned 
Revolutionary who would strike the 
shackles from his people. But at least 
he hoped to find a man, a man to 
whom God had given charge of a 
great people for whose welfare he 
would one day have to answer before 
the judgment seat of Him Who died 
for men. Such must have been the 
thoughts of the priest who marched 
at the head of his suffering flock of 
starved toilers to seek audience of him 
who claimed to rule by Right Divine. 
It was no deputation to a president 
or magistrate, the creature of a popu- 
lar election; it was the approach of 
children to their father to ask his 
help, it was the drawing nigh of the 
People to their Anointed King to set 
forth their wrongs in the light of his 
justice and to claim his succour. 
These Russian workmen marched to 
meet their Czar as in other days the 
French peasants would have marched 
to meet St. Louis, in the happy con- 
fidence that when once their Father 
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and their Sovereign knew their 
wrongs, his justice would do them 
right against the oppressor, and his 
love would labour to wipe away their 
tears. But such Kingship is dead, 
and the bugles that bade the Cossacks 
fire on unarmed toilers sounded the 
Last Post over its grave. 

These volleys of the Cossacks will 
echo down history, for they stifled 
a revolt and slew a principle. Asa 
mechanical system of administration 
the Autocracy may continue to exist ; 
as a spiritual principle of government 
it died on Vladimir’s Day. It is the 
very postulate of Kingship that when 
need comes the man should be there, 
to meet it. Court ceremonial may 
trap out a corpse and trick the world 
into the belief that the King still 
lives, but when the great need comes 
no man can act for him. Your 
Constitutional Ruler, your President, 
may have his deputy, his ministers ; 
your King in the old sense of that 
name may have a successor but not a 
substitute. Hence the decay of the 
institution of Kingship in these latter 
days; it is so much easier to elect 
a President than to breed a Monarch. 
The Czardom abdicated when Nicholas 
hid himself from his people. It rested 
on the reverence of the common folk ; 
now that they have discovered it to 
be a sham, it can only survive as a 
machine. Divine Right has fled from 
its last shrine, and the Autocrat of 
All the Russias shrinks to the stature 
of the common ruler. 

It is a shrinkage without excuse, 
for Nicholas has still some dim faith 
in his mission. He has been called 
a mystic by those to whom mysticism 
means hallucination. Nicholas may 
be a dreamer, but he is no mystic. 
Your true mystic, be he saint or sage 
or simple, knows not bodily fear. 
He has looked beyond the veil and 
has fought with the Powers of Dark- 
ness in high places, and like True 
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Thomas has won his spurs in the 
nether world. He may see visions, but 
he is not the bondslave of the hypnotist 
or the charlatan. Fear he shall know, 
but not the fear of man. Mystics of 
the stamp of Nicholas seek illumina- 
tion with avidity, but not by 
purgation; they would enter, but 
not by the narrow gate, and are the 
fitting prey of illusion within and 
without. 

For the present, order reigns and 
Russia awaits the promised reforms. 
If these are substantial Russia may 
evolve in peace; if illusory, as seems 
most probable, we may look for a 
speedy recrudescence of terroristic 
methods. The revolutionary parties 
are too divided for any effective 
collective action of an insurrectionary 
character. The future lies with the 
army. We may discount very largely 
the tales told in some French papers 
of a successful revolutionary propa- 
ganda in the ranks. The writer of a 
very sensational article in a certain 
Radical Socialist organ, published as a 
special correspondence from Eydkuh- 
nen on the Prussian frontier, admitted 
to a compatriot on being taxed with 
inaccuracy, that he did not mean to 
write facts, but to write for a principle. 
Humanitarian and progressive tenden- 
cies are, however, rife among many 
of the Russian officers. Such views 
are apt to be strengthened by their 
daily experience of administrative 
incompetence and will bear fruit when 
peace comes, the more abundantly if 
it comes in disaster. If Russian 
Liberals were active and capable their 
chance has come, but it remains to be 
seen if they are capable of rising to 
the height of the occasion. “ Roland” 
Mirski, who lingered superfluous on 
the stage, has raised hopes not to be 
quenched by a few volleys. The 
peasants remain quiet; but how long 
will they continue so, if the war 
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with Japan drags on from disaster 
to disaster? They have to find the 
food for powder; should they grow 
tired Europe may witness a jacquerie 
of surpassing magnitude and savagery. 
The factory workers who return to 
their villages with tales of Vladimir’s 
Day will not make for the comfort 
of the Tschinovnik. In some districts 
of Little Russia the reservists, when 
called out, proceeded to hold the 
landowners to ransom and laid siege 
to some country houses, a premonitory 
symptom of the land-war which is 
bound to come should the central 
authorities lose their grip on events. 

Of the many stirrings of discontent 
within the empire of Nicholas the 
movement in Russia proper is alone 
serious. The Polish troubles have 
little consequence, save as symptoms 
of the consistent alienation of non- 
Russian elements. In themselves the 
strike-riots in Warsaw, Lodz, and 
elsewhere are more political bluster 
than a serious reality. Poles know 
well that neither Germany nor 
Austria would suffer for one moment 
any real insurrectionary movement 
to come to a head in Poland; thence 
comes the practical failure of the 
Japanese agents to find a profitable 
investment for their secret-service 
funds. On the other hand, the 
Russian movement is not, as it was 
thought to be in Western Europe, 
a revolution ; it is but a stage in the 
education of a people. With every 
element of revolt, Russia still lacks 
the one thing necessary for successful 
revolution, a common ideal from which 
might spring cohesive united action. 
The mere dead-weight of the auto- 
cracy will carry on the machine until 
it is repaired, or breaks down finally. 
For the present it would seem as if 
the steppes were not yet white unto 
the harvest. 


STrRIGIL. 














THE FELLOW-WORKERS OF VOLTAIRE. 


III.—Ga inl. 


“ How can you say I do not know 
Galiani!” wrote Voltaire to Madame 
d’Epinay. “I have read him ; there- 
fore I have seen him.” 

Of that Brotherhood of Progress, 
united by a love, not for each other 
but for mankind, if Voltaire was the 
leader, and d’Alembert the thinker, 
Galiani was certainly the wit. In 
his own day he was celebrated as the 
man who made Paris laugh,—and 
ponder—by his famous DraLocugs 
on Grain; and in our day he is 
remembered as the gay little buffoon 
of the eighteenth century and the 
author of a most amusing Corre- 
spondence. Voltaire went on to 
declare the Abbé must be as much 
like his Dialogues as two jets of fire 
are like each other; and Diderot 
swore that if he had written a word 
of the book, he must have written it 
exactly as it was. 

Light, sparkling, irresponsible, like 
the brilliant babble of some precocious 
child, not in the least hampered by 
respect for the conventional, as quick 
and flashing as sunshine on diamonds, 
as bubbling and spontaneous as a 
dancing little mountain torrent, per- 
fectly free from the bitterness, the 
malignity, and the sarcasm which 
make Voltaire’s jests so terrible,—the 
talk and the writing of Galiani are 
alike unique. The “dear little 
Abbé” of the women, with his 
dwarf’s figure and his great head, his 
crafty Italian brain to conceive a 
brilliant scheme and his easy flow of 
wit to present it to his world, stands 
out alone against the horizon of the 
eighteenth century. 


Ferdinand Galiani first saw the 
light in Chieti on December 2nd, 
1728. He was born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, in two senses at 
least. His father was Royal Auditor 
in one of the provinces of the Neapo- 
litan Government ; and his uncle was 
Monseigneur Celestin Galiani, first 
chaplain to the King, and a most 
wealthy, learned, and enlightened 
churchman. 

Little Ferdinand was eight when 
he was sent to be educated, with his 
elder brother, Bernard, under this 
uncle’s supervision at Naples. For a 
time the two children were taught at 
the convent of the Celestins, as Mon- 
seigneur was in Rome, negociating a 
peace on behalf of the King of the 
Two Sicilies. When he returned, he 
took the boys back to his own palace 
and gave them the best and the most 
delightful of all forms of learning, 
the society of clever people. The 
visitors soon recognised that the way 
to the uncle’s heart was through the 
precocious brain of the little nephew, 
that to teach Ferdinand was to de- 
light Monseigneur. Whatever brother 
Bernard may have been, Ferdinand 
was surely the aptest and sharpest 
of infant prodigies. He heard dis- 
cussed around him antiquarianism, 
history, literature, commerce; and 
not one seed of information fell on 
barren ground. Many years after 
Grimm declared that there was only 
one man in Paris who really knew 
Latin, and he was the Abbé Galiani. 

He was still a mere boy when 
Bernard got him to take his place 
at a meeting of the Academy and 
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read an article on the Immaculate 
Conception. The worthy Academi- 
cians, naturally shocked at such a 
little creature attempting a subject 
so serious, forbade him to read 
it. “ Very well,” thinks young Fer- 
dinand, “I can wait.” The exe- 
cutioner of Naples died soon after. 
The Academy was famous for its 
éloges funébres. And behold, there 
appears, in wicked and most unmis- 
takable travesty of the Academical 
funeral orations, the doge of the 
executioner! The Academy was very 
indignant, the world very much 
amused, and Galiani had made his 
bow to the public in the réle he was 
never to relinquish. He confessed 
all to the First Minister, Tanucci. 
Tanucci introduced him to the King 
and Queen, who were delighted, and 
then appeased the Academy by con- 
demning the delinquent to ten days 
spiritual exercises in a convent near 
Naples. 

At sixteen the boy was already an 
ardent Political Economist. As Eng- 
land was the country where that 
science was brought to perfection, 
he learnt English, translated Locke’s 
Essay on Money, and set to work to 
write one himself, All the time he 
was studying diligently the ancient 
navigation, peoples, and commerce of 
the Mediterranean, throwing off a 
satire here, a mocking set of verses 
there, and cultivating that pretty 
talent for epigram and story-telling. 

When Money was finished, he read 
it to Monseigneur, without mention- 
ing its authorship. “ Why do not 
you give your mind to serious works 
such as that?” said the King’s chap- 
lain, and praised the thing extra- 
vagantly. When Galiani told his 
secret, Monseigneur was so delighted 
that he at once set to work at Court 
to procure this promising nephew 
something really worth having. 

At two and twenty years old, hav- 
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ing never studied theology and having 
taken minor orders only, and avowedly 
for the sake of these emoluments, 
Galiani found himself the possessor 
of the benefice of Centola and the 
abbey of Saint-Laurent, while a dis- 
pensation from Rome gave him the 
title of Monseigneur and the honour 
of the mitre. Soon after, the admir- 
ing Court of Naples also presented 
him with the rich abbey of Saint 
Catherine of Celano. 

The wonder is not that Galiani 
writhed with laughter (like the little 
Punchinello his friends dubbed him) 
when he alluded to the religion of 
his fathers, but that to the end of 
his days he saw in that religion, be- 
neath its shameless venality and its 
hideous moral corruptions, some sav- 
ing truth to bless and comfort man’s 
soul. When all Paris laughed at the 
credulity of Madame Geoffrin, whose 
death was said to have been brought 
about from over-devotion to her re- 
ligious duties, it was Galiani who 
wrote that he considered that unbe- 
lief was “the greatest effort the 
mind of man could make against his 
natural instincts and wishes. . . . . 
As the soul grows old, belief re- 
appears.” Unlike nearly all his 
philosophic friends, if his own illu- 
sions were few, he was careful to 
leave undisturbed those of happier 
people. 

In respect to the emoluments he 
received from Rome, and on which 
he fattened all his life, it may be 
justly said that he took them as 
a man takes a fortune out of a 
business he knows to be rotten, con- 
gratulating himself on his own per- 
spicacity, and believing that beneath 
the rottenness there still lies the 
makings of a true and honest enter- 
prise. 

The Neapolitan Government having 
adopted all the ideas suggested in 
Money, the fortunate young gentle- 
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in excellent spirits, in November 
1751, for Rome, Florence, and 
Venice. The Pope, and all the best 
and cleverest society in Italy, petted 
and made much of the agreeable 
little prodigy. 

In June, 1753, his uncle, Celestin, 
died, leaving Ferdinand his fortune. 
Galiani still remained in Naples, the 
spirit and the delight of the brilliant 
society that Monseigneur had gath- 
ered about him; but there was never 
any time in his life when it was 
enough for this wit to be wit only. 
He said of himself that he had all 
the vices, and his friends declared he 
had all the tastes. The friends were 
right. He soon began to make a 
collection of the stones thrown up by 
Vesuvius, classified them, wrote a 
beautiful dissertation on them, and 
sent them to the Pope with the in- 
scription, Holy Father command that 
these stones be made bread. Benedict 
the Fourteenth was a comfortable 
person who loved a joke and thought 
it worth its reward. He replied by 
giving the little Abbé yet another 
benefice, Amalfi, worth three hun- 
dred ducats. Then of course the 
Geological Academy of Herculaneum 
must do something more for such a 
lively geologist than merely make 
him a member of its body; it pre- 
sented him with a pension. 

In 1758 this spoilt child of fortune 
had the honour of composing Pope 
Benedict’s funeral oration. Then he 
was made Chancellor to the King, 
and, in 1759, Secretary to the 
Embassy in Paris. 

It was the turning-point of his life, 
and the greatest event of his existence. 
But for that appointment he might 
have been nothing, after all, but some 
brilliant little local light, with his 
sparkling Southern talents only em- 
ployed for the advantage of Italy and 
certainly never heard of beyond her 
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borders. To it he owed all his fame 
and the gayest and most successful 
time in his life. To it the world 
owes its picture of the man himself, 
the D1aLoaugs on Gran, and the Cor- 
respondence with Madame d’Epinay. 

Galiani was at first pleased to go; 
but he was thirty years old, and had 
never yet been out of his own country. 
She had done generously by him, and 
he was extremely rich. On the other 
hand, the secretaryship involved fur- 
ther large emoluments, and Galiani 
was not one of those rare, wise people 
who know how easy it is to be rich 
enough ; he had not learned from the 
possession of money how very little it 
can buy. Paris was then not only 
the capital of France but the social 
capital of the world. She was at the 
height of her ancient glory. Revolu- 
tion had not shattered her splendid 
buildings or the delicate fabric of the 
most easy, polished, accomplished 
society under heaven. She was the 
finishing school of Europe. Her lan- 
guage was the language of many 
Courts, of Frederick of Prussia, and 
of the letters of Catherine the Great. 
From her printing-presses she poured 
forth, almost daily, masterpieces of 
literature, or pamphlets which were 
to change dynasties and shake king- 
doms. On her throne sat Louis the 
Fifteenth, as rotten as the society of 
which he was the head, but, like that 
society, with a rottenness covered by 
a magnificence which awed investiga- 
tion into silence. Choiseul was the 
minister in name, and Madame de 
Pompadour in reality ; and over the 
salons, in the height of their power 
and distinction, presided women who 
in the decline of their beauty revealed 
the dawn of their intelligence. 

Such a world should have pleased 
Galiani, or any happy Southern 
character who loved to bask in the 
warmth of prosperity and shrug his 
shoulders at the possibility of future 

































disaster. But at first it did not. 
He was cold and homesick ; his health, 
he wrote, would certainly not survive 
the unequal climate ; the air was bad, 
the water was bad, everything was 
bad for his Italian temperament. 
Then Choiseul received the petted wit 
of the Neapolitan parties coldly, non- 
chalantly, indifferently. And Ver- 
sailles, — Versailles was yet more 
objectionable. When Galiani was 
presented there in June, 1760, with 
his little four-and-a-half-foot figure 
overladen with the ridiculous gala 
dress of the period, the men burst 
into open laughter and the women 
sneered behind their fans. Why 
should that cruel age, which had no 
compassion on the helplessness of 
little children, on poverty, on misfor- 
tune, on weakness, and which, when it 
did not mock at moral suffering, fled 
from it as from a disease one might 
catch,—why should such an age pity 
the sensibilities of a deformed little 
foreigner, an absurd little dwarf of an 
abbé, whom no one in Paris (which is 
to say the world) had ever heard of 
before ? 

Galiani was more than a match for 
the laughers. “Sire,” he said to the 
King, “ you now see only a sample of 
the secretary; the secretary will 
arrive later.” The King was de- 
lighted ; but the secretary retired 
with that cruel laughter ringing in his 
heart. For a whole year he pleaded 
passionately for his recall. He wrote 
bitterly of the French as “a mobile 
and superficial race full at once of 
passion and lightness. My 
clothes, my character, my way of 
thinking, and all my natural defects 
will always make me insupportable 
to this people and to myself.” 

From being the most popular and 
successful man in Naples, he was in 
Paris the insignificant secretary at 
whom, as he passed by, men mocked 
with the tongue in the cheek. They 
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did not indeed mock for ever. His 
own sharp tongue was bound to win 
him respect and reputation. First it 
was a jest uttered here; and then a 
story, with his own inimitable gesticu- 
lation, told there. The little secre- 
tary is going to be amusing. Then 
too he was always accompanied by 
his familiar, the most intelligent of 
monkeys, who was only something 
less entertaining than his master. 
The master, moreover, could play on 
the clavecin, and sing to it, wonder- 
fully. Even for the Parisians of that 
day his conversation was free, un- 
hampered. The man has ideas, said 
they, as we all have, on the liberty of 
the Press and the Masses, on the 
Deluge that is coming after us; only 
he can put those ideas so that the 
expression reads like a romance or 
sounds like a jest. 

Then he was introduced to Baron 
Gleichen, and to Grimm, the first 
journalist in Europe. Grimm made 
him known to Madame d’Epinay ; 
and his acquaintance with her, with 
Madame Necker, with Madame 
Geoffrin, and with Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, implied an introduction 
to the society of all witty Paris, and 
of all travelling England. He became 
the friend of d’Alembert, who had 
just published his ELEMENTs oF 
Puitosopnry, of Diderot, of d’Holbach, 
of Helvetius, of Morellet, and of Mar- 
montel. He met that magnificent 
icicle, Saint Lambert, still writing his 
Seasons and stealing Madame d’Hou- 
detot from Rousseau. He knew 
Suard, Thomas, Raynal, and that 
picturesque and ill-fated young 
Spaniard, the Marquis de Mora. 

In a word, by 1760, Galiani was 
launched,—the gayest little skiff that 
ever danced into a summer sea. The 
Parisian climate improved in the 
twinkling of an eye; the bad water 
became drinkable; the light and 
fickle people turned into one loving and 
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worthy to be loved. Some fool of a 
wit, who had declared that the little 
Abbé would never succeed at Court 
because he thought too loud and spoke 
too low, must needs eat his words. 
However low he spoke now, the 
audience always heard. They ex- 
pected something clever or witty 
every time he opened his mouth, and 
he did not disappoint them. Instead 
of a poor little dwarf from that God- 
forsaken Naples, the Secretary became 
“the prettiest little Harlequin Italy 
has produced,” “the irreparable 
Abbé,” “the head of Machiavelli,” 
“Plato, with the verve and gestures 
of Harlequin.” Ina word, he was the 
mode. The women raved about him, 
—he understood them so well !—and 
fought among each other for his 
presence at their parties. If Choiseul 
remained cold, his Duchess,— “ the 
gentlest, amiablest, civil little creature 
that ever came out of a fairy egg” 
—was as fond of her little Abbé 
as were her rivals. Galiani was 
asked everywhere and went every- 
where. He had found his true 
element at last. How tame and 
provincial the Neapolitan parties 
looked now! How dull and restricted 
were ambitions that limited one to 
Italy! Paris was the theatre of 
Europe,—with a crowded audience 
of all nations watching, half laughing 
and half afraid, the next move in her 
breathless tragi-comedy. There was 
hardly ever a more effective actor on 
her boards than this buffoon, this 
keen-set little wit, this jester, with 
here and there, now and then, as if 
by accident, some poignant meaning, 
some thrilling prophecy beating be- 
neath the jests, and startling his 
hearers to a brief and sudden gravity. 

In spite of the facts that Galiani 
was busy learning French, making 
a Commentary on Horace, and work- 
ing at the duties of his secretaryship 
with an entirely superfluous energy, 
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his social life in Paris began early in 
the morning. It was his custom to 
stop in bed till the middle of the day 
and thus receive his friends; to hold 
his bed of justice, he called it. Some- 
times he would wrap himself up, and 
sit on the bed with his little legs 
crossed like a tailor. He talked a 
great deal,—a great deal too much 
said some people ; he had no flashes 
of silence. When his friend began 
speaking he waited impatiently to 
leap into the conversation himself ; 
and when the friend attempted to 
make himself heard, “‘ Let me finish,” 
said the Abbé, “ you will have plenty 
of time to answer me back”; but he 
took good care that that time never 
came. “ Paris,” he used to say regret- 
fully in later years, “is the only place 
where they listened to me”; and one 
of his biographers declares patheti- 
cally that he died of a suppression of 
speech. 

No wonder he was so full of life 
in the French capital. The talk of 
the morning was always followed by 
more talk in the evening. On Thurs- 
days it was Madame Geoffrin’s turn 
to receive. This nurse of philosophy, 
this calm, placid old hostess with her 
neat cap tied under her chin, her quiet, 
orthodox principles, and her prudent, 
regular life, could no more help loving 
this little libertine of a wit than could 
her lighter sisters. He was “her Abbé, 
her little Abbé, her petite chose.” As 
for him, he loved her without after- 
thought, and with the whole-hearted 
impetuosity of his Southern nature. 
He declared that she inspired him 
with wit, that her arm-chairs were 
the tripods of Apollo and he was the 
Sibyl. Her very primness egged him 
on perhaps to more reckless stories, to 
wilder buffooneries ; but he went away 
laughing at her and loving her and 
respecting her, and did all to the end 
of his life. 

There was another woman whom he 














also respected, but whom he did not 
love. With her one intense over- 
mastering passion centred on her hus- 
band, Madame Necker was for ever 
the Calvinist pastor’s daughter, “rigid, 
frigid and good.” One female friend 
spoke of her acrimoniously as “ soaked 
in starch,” and Galiani himself com- 
plained, without by any means in- 
tending a compliment, of her “ cold 
demeanour of decency.” How such a 
ribald rollicking person as himself ever 
gained admittance to a Puritan house- 
hold would be a wonder in our day ; 
but in that day if, as Galiani himself 
wrote, one was only to know virtuous 
people, the number of one’s friends 
would be alarmingly reduced. And, 
—and,—Madame Necker’s salon was 
not for herself or her acquaintance ; 
it was for her husband. Across the 
dinner-table on those Fridays the lively 
and daring Italian would defend with 
his rapid, reckless tongue the causes 
which his heavy host could only 
maintain with his pen. Leaning after 
dinner against the chimney corner, 
with his sparkling eyes lighting up 
his keen pale face, with his dwarf’s 
figure dressed always with an infinite 
neatness and nicety, Galiani would 
fight single-handed that battle against 
the Economists, his own and Necker’s 
special antipathies, and fight it, too, 
against such men as Thomas, Raynal, 
and Morellet. No wonder Madame 
Necker overlooked her visitor’s pecca- 
dillos. The little Abbé had such a 
resistless torrent of logic. If the 
other side had reason in its favour, 
no one had a chance of advancing 
that reason. Directly anyone else 
began to talk, Galiani slipped away, 
and, there being no Opposition, Parlia- 
ment rose. 

After the orthodoxy of Madame 
Geoffrin and the decency of Madame 
Necker, the gatherings of Baron 
d’Holbach at Grandval might have 
been supposed to have afforded Galiani 
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an agreeable contrast. Not content 
with disbelieving himself, the Baron’s 
unbelief was of that aggressive and 
truculent kind which must for ever be 
destroying the faith of others, It 
was said of him that he accommodated 
atheism to chamber-maids and to hair- 
dressers, delivering himself of it 
with a blatant blasphemy that made 
even the Italian Abbé shudder, though 
heaven knows he talked freely enough 
himself, and had listened to free 
enough talk from others. He was 
here, as he had been at the Neckers, 
almost alone in the Opposition. It 
delighted him to lean over the table 
and assure these persons who were for 
pushing throne and Church, King and 
priest down the abyss as fast as might 
be, that he loved despotism, unadorned 
and uncompromising. It was Galiani 
who alone perceived that these wild 
theories, conceived in salons, must, 
when translated into deeds, first of all 
destroy those who conceived them, 
and vhat a change in the Constitution, 
which might be a very beautiful thing 
when done, was a very vile thing in 
the doing. “It worries two or three 
generations,” he said, “and only 
obliges posterity.” 

One day at d’Holbach’s the conver- 
sation on the Deity became so out- 
rageous, that, with every man’s hand 
against him, Galiani rose. “ Messiewrs 
les Philosophes,” he said, ‘‘ you go too 
fast. If I were the Pope, I should 
hand you over to the Inquisition, if 
the King, to the Bastille. But as I 
have the good luck to be neither, I 
shall come to dinner next Thursday, 
and you shall listen to me as patiently 
as I have listened to you.” Thursday 
came. After dinner and coffee the 
Abbé takes an armchair, crosses his 
legs, removes his wig (the night being 
sultry), and, with those lively gesti- 
culations which he can no more help 
than he can help breathing, tells a 
story. 
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“Please suppose, gentlemen, that 
one of you, who is the most convinced 
that this world is the result of chance, 
happens to be playing at dice, not in 
a gambling hell but in one of the best 
houses in Paris. His adversary, cast- 
ing one, two, three, four, many times, 
always throws number six. After the 
game has gone on a little while, my 
friend Diderot, we will say, who is 
losing his money, will certainly call 
out, ‘The dice are cogged! This is 
some swindlers’ den!’ What, philo- 
sopher, what? Because ten or twelve 
throws of dice come out of the box so 
that you lose half a dozen francs, you 
are firmly convinced that this is the 
result of a clever design, an artificial 
combination, a complicated roguery ; 
and yet, seeing in the universe a 
mighty number of combinations a 
thousand times more difficult, more 
complicated, and more useful, you do 
not suspect that Nature’s dice are 
also cogged, and that above there is a 
great Arranger?” 

It was a most happy illustration, if 
not a convincing argument. And the 
age which was swayed by the eloquence 
of Rousseau always preferred an 
example to a reason ; while the class 
who laughed later at Le MariaGE DE 
Ficaro might certainly be counted on 
to enjoy a joke against itself. 

When d’Holbach’s book Tuk System 
or Nature appeared, Galiani said very 
justly that man does not know enough 
about Nature to make a system of it, 
and happily dubbed its author the 
Abbé Terrai of Metaphysics, “ who 
caused the bankruptcy of knowledge, 
of happiness, and the human mind.” 

But there was a fourth salon where 
Galiani was much more at home than 
at Grandval, or under the prim wings 
of Madame Necker or the motherly 
feathers of Madame Geoffrin. At 
Madame d’Epinay’s alone, he was per- 
fectly natural, his little rollicking, 
buffooning, all-daring self, able, as only 


a Southerner is able, to make himself 
entirely ridiculous without being at 
all contemptible. 

Madame d’Epinay was that clever 
little wife of a ruined Farmer-General, 
who had been petted by Rousseau and 
played with by Voltaire. Madame 
d’Houdetot was her sister-in-law ; 
Diderot was her constant associate ; 
Grimm was her lover; and Galiani 
became and remained for twenty 
years, her most sincere and admiring 
friend. 

A Platonic friendship is perhaps 
only possible when one or other of 
the Platonists is in love with a third 
person. Grimm, with his cool head 
and his cool heart, free from all mists 
of sentiment and clouds of fancy, was 
not only perfectly able to keep a 
fickle woman true to him, but himself 
to retain an honest regard for the 
Abbé and to use his opinions and 
his wit for the CoRRESPONDANCE 
LITTERAIRE. 

Madame d’Epinay’s salon was of 
all salons the most thoroughly char- 
acteristic of the time and the people. 
No one had any duty but to amuse 
himself. From early in the morning, 
a few charming and accomplished 
women, who always relegated their 
children to servants, their stupid 
husbands to oblivion, and their house- 
holds to chance, talked delightfully 
over their embroidery (with which 
the fashion demanded they should 
toy) to men, of whom among many 
astounding characteristics, not the 
least astounding is their prodigious 
idleness coupled with their prodigious 
literary production. 

Galiani himself was the greatest 
attraction Madame d’Epinay’s circle 
could claim. When he came in on 
a dripping country afternoon at La 
Chevrette, or in some murky winter 
twilight in Paris, there came with 
him, said Diderot, light, brightness, 
gaiety, folly, mirth, — everything 
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which makes one forget the cares 
of life. Mademoiselle d’Ette, who 
was at once her hostess’s worst and 
dearest friend, looked up from her 
embroidery frame with her stealthy 
eyes aglow to welcome an acquisition 
so delightful. Madame d’Epinay 
was, as ever, gay, caressing, trifling ; 
Diderot was in ecstasies (he was 
always in an ecstasy about something) 
at the little Italian’s arrival. He 
was a perfect treasure on a wet day ! 
If the toy-shops made Galianis every- 
body would buy one! The Abbé 
takes his seat, cross-legged as usual, 
and from that head which was a 
library of anecdotes reels out a dozen 
stories, acting them all with an in- 
imitable liveliness, while his hearers 
laugh till they cry. 

A few of those stories sound dull 
in print, or have lost point with their 
youth ; many more disgust modern 
taste by their elegant indecency. 
But the man who dubbed Paris the 
Café de l'Europe, d’Holbach the 


maitre dhotel of philosophy, and the 
vaunted liberty of the Apostles of 


the Social Contract, “the right of 
interfering in other people’s business,” 
still proves his title of wit. It was 
Galiani too who defined the death of 
Maria Thérésa as “an ink-bottle spilt 
over the map of Europe;” and Sophie 
Arnould’s exquisite lost voice as 
“the most beautiful asthma” he ever 
heard. It was Galiani who declared 
that the Jesuits lengthened the Creed 
and shortened the Decalogue that 
they might succeed better in the 
world,—and Galiani, who proved that 
he knew intimately one side of the 
life around him, when he declared 
that the women of the eighteenth 
century loved with their minds, not 
with their hearts. 

Always inimitably good-humoured, 
never bored, never weary, ready to 
play on the clavecin or sing in the 
most charming voice in the world if 


the audience should tire of his con- 
versation, seeing the ridiculous side 
of any subject in a flash, prompt with 
an anecdote to fit the most unforeseen 
occasion, “ the little creature born at 
the foot of Vesuvius,” clown, harle- 
quin, Punchinello, — whatever men 
called him — was, and is, without 
counterpart in social history. There 
will be and have been,—there cer- 
tainly were in the eighteenth century 
—many agreeable young gentlemen 
who not only often dined out, but 
who entirely lived and fattened on a 
pretty taste in wit and a constant 
readiness to make fools of themselves 
for the benefit of an idle audience 
afraid of being bored ; but there was 
rarely, if ever, a buffoon of such vast 
and solid erudition, of mental capa- 
cities so great and so varied, and of 
mental achievements so momentous, 
as the Abbé Galiani. 

While the salons were petting and 
spoiling him, while he seemed to be 
doing nothing but talk from morning 
till night and from night until morn- 
ing, while he was regarded as such a 
complete and irresistible joke that 
people laughed at his very name, he 
had yet worked so hard as Secretary 
to the Embassy and Chargé d’ Affaires 
that he is allowed to have given the 
diplomatic corps a wholly exception- 
able position, and to have advanced 
the interests of Naples with the 
steadiness and persistency usually 
allotted to a very different char- 
acter. His Majesty Louis the Fif- 
teenth presented him with a box set 
in diamonds. Choiseul’s light indif- 
ference changed into a cool considera- 
tion. All the time the man was 
writing, observing, thinking. Was 
he a politician in jest? He seemed 
to be everything in jest. But after 
all, who knows? The men who had 
laughed the most heartily at his ab- 
surdities, turned and looked at him 
again with a wonder in their eyes. 
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In 1765 he obtained a year’s leave 
of absence and went home to take 
the baths of Ischia. In 1766 on the 
invitation of the Marquis Caracioli, 
Italian Ambassador, he went to stay 
in London. It must regretfully be 
recorded that the little Abbé did not 
find Britain or the British at all to 
his taste. David Hume said indig- 
nantly that though he only remained 
two months in our country, talked 
himself the whole time, and would 
not allow an Englishman to put in 
a word, yet when he came away he 
dogmatised on the character of the 
nation all the rest of his life as if 
he had never studied anything else. 
That he did not share the Anglo- 
mania of Voltaire is certainly true. 
Some years later in his Correspond- 
ence he defined the English rather 
happily as “the best educated nation 
in the world, and consequently the 
greatest, the most troublesome, and 
the most melancholy.” But some at 
least of his letters abuse England very 
freely. It was no doubt as difficult 
for the Britons to understand a 
Galiani as for a Galiani to understand 
them ; and not at all wonderful that 
he carried away from our shores an 
impression of an Englishman as a 
solid, emotionless person, who re- 
sented buffoonery as an insult, never 
uttered a joke or saw one, and had 
all the qualities which make a nation 
mighty and an individual disagree- 
able. 

The little Abbé was a somewhat 
graver man himself when he came 
back to Paris. He was now thirty- 
eight years old, a little less free of 
tongue, a thought less sceptical in 
religion. His letters of the time con- 
tain grave observations on the Seven 
Years War, and on the condition of 
the Paris Parliament; but he was 
still about the salons, still Parisian 
to the finger-tips, and he still loved 
Paris from his soul. 
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And in 1769, like a clap of thunder, 
came the astonishing news of his 
recall to Naples. 

Recalled? The hostesses of Paris 
looked at each other in dismay. Re- 
called! It is surely the end of all) 
things if some political exigency, some 
party question, is allowed to interfere 
with our amusements like this. Is 
it Choiseul, who has protected the 
Economists while Galiani hated them, 
who has done this thing? The exact 
reason for it was then matter of 
speculation, and is so still. It was 
enough, more than enough, that it 
was a fact that this dear, merry, little 
Abbé must pack up his trunks and 
go out of light into darkness, out of 
the sunshine of social favour in which 
he had basked and purred and gam- 
bolled into the gloom of the provincial 
obscurity from which he had come. 
If Paris was struck with dismay, 
Galiani himself was overwhelmed by 
the greatest calamity of his life. He 
declared that he had never wept at 
anything, not even the death of his 
relations, so much as at leaving Paris. ~ 
“ They have torn me from Paris,” he 
declared, “and they have torn out 
my heart.” He swore that the only 
good thing that tiresome Mr. Sterne, 
the English author, “ever uttered 
was when he said to me ‘ It is better 
to die in Paris than to live in Naples.’” 
He wrung his hands, and bemoaned 
out loud, according to his tempera- 
ment. He followed his departure by 
letters to Madame d’Epinay and to 
d’Alembert which are really pathetic. 
He was leaving behind him in Paris, 
too, a woman to whom he was tied by 
no Platonic attachment. He was 
torn, in brief, from everything,— 
friends and mistress, career, work, 
play, from life itself. No wonder 
despair seized his soul. He went, 
and in parting flung into the camp 
of the Economists, whom he believed 
to be the enemy responsible for his 




















overthrow, a bomb whose explosion 
rang through Europe. 

In 1770 there appeared in Paris 
Les DIALOGUES sUR LE COMMERCE 
pEs Bris. The taxation of, or free 
trade in grain had long been a vexed 
question, not only in the minds of 
politicians but in the minds of all 
intelligent Frenchmen. Free Food ! 
cried the Economists, rich in the sup- 
port of Turgot and of Choiseul. Tax 
it! replied their opponents, mighty 
with the strength of Terrai, the 
graceless Controller-General, and the 
growing influence of Necker. 

Through the wit and the parties, 
in the midst of ardent secretarial 
duties and of continual literary studies, 
somehow, at some time, — though 
how and at what time it would be 
difficult to say—Galiani had brought 
to bear on the question his Italian 
shrewdness and brilliancy, all the 
learning and observation taught him 
by his uncle, and the judgment and 
the wisdom taught him by Heaven. 
No man would have believed that 
such a merry, light, social person 
could have pondered so deeply; no 
one had believed it. The book was 
in the form of a dialogue between a 
Marquis and a Chevalier. It was as 
gay and rollicking as the little Abbé’s 
own talk. In fact, it was his own 
talk; but it was something much 
more. It was much more even than a 
pamphlet on a passing question, on a 
matter of local momentary importance. 
Read “ between the lines and in the 
margin” it was an able work on the 
science of government, what Grimm 
called justly “the production of a 
sound and enlightened philosopher, 
and of a statesman.” In it the 
author exposed his theory that a man 
of State must not only know his 
business but the human heart: “ You 
must study men before you can rule 
them.” This knowledge he denied to 
Turgot ; and he warned France, in 
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solemn prophecy to be fulfilled too 
soon, to beware in her rulers, not the 
rogues and the knaves,—they soon 
show themselves in their true colours— 
but the honest man who blunders: “ He 
wishes all men well, so all men trust 
him; but he is deceived as to the 
means of doing well.” 

The work was received with the 
wildest enthusiasm. In far Ferney 
the spirited old Patriarch of Litera- 
ture jumped for joy, almost literally, 
at a wit and a style so inimitable. 
No man ever reasoned so agreeably 
before. “No man has ever 
made famine so amusing. , . If 
the work does not diminish the price 
of bread, it will give pleasure to the 
whole nation. Plato and 
Moliére have combined to write it. . 

” Excellent ! excellent! And in 
the same year 1770 the master him- 
self wrote for his QUESTIONS ON THE 
Encyciopzp14 the article on Grain 
wherein Galiani was not forgotten. 

Diderot, who, with Grimm and 
Madame d’Epinay, had helped to cor- 
rect the proofs, declared impetuously 
to Mademoiselle Voland that he had 
gone down on his knees to implore 
Galiani to publish the thing. Grimm 
said that if he were Controller-General 
he should attach the Abbé to France, 
if it cost the King forty thousand 
livres per annum, “ without any other 
stipulation but that he should amuse 
himself and come twice a week to 
chat with me over the affairs of my 
Government.” Even Fréron, Elie 
Fréron, the brilliant Parisian journa- 
list, who hated Voltaire and conse- 
quently all Voltaire’s colleagues and 
disciples, could not help praising the 
thing in his Année Litérarre. Frede- 
rick the Great wrote the author a 
flattering letter. 

The book’s foes advertised it even 
better than its friends. At first 
the leaders in the Economist camp 
looked at each other in dismay. 
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Granted that they had justice and 
reason on their side, what could 
justice and reason do in the Paris of 
1770 against that bubbling, sparkling 
wit? The capital must, first of all, 
be amused. What use, then, to 
advance that always doubtful argu- 
ment that a writer cannot be at once 
gay and trustworthy, that if he is 
really worth hearing he can never be 
heard without a yawn? 

The Abbé Morellet, as large as 
Galiani was little, and as ponderous 
in style as the Abbé was light, was 
employed to answer him. The good 
man wrote his refutation with such 
haste and ardour, that the skin of his 
little finger was completely worn off 
from much rubbing against the side 
of his desk. And, after all, no one 
read him. He might, or might not, be 


right ; he was certainly dull. 

Then Turgot took up a mightier 
pen and wielded a mightier influence. 
Noble and disinterested, a better and 
a greater man than Galiani, the 


statesman of that company and 
brotherhood of which the Abbé was 
but the wit, Turgot sought, as did 
Galiani, the good and the progress of 
humanity; but he sought it by a 
different road, and by the labour of 
his whole life. He recognised the 
cleverness of the book: a bad cause, 
said he, could not be maintained with 
more grace and cleverness; but my 
little brother, the Abbé, is wrong 
not the less. In the Diatocuss there 
peeped out, thought Turgot, something 
of the comfortable indifference of 
those who are content to leave the 
world as it is because it goes so 
smoothly with them, something of 
the optimism and the selfishness that 
come naturally to a little writer him- 
self so comfortably beneficed and 
mitred. Galiani lacked, in fact, 
Turgot’s “instincts of the heart 
which teach the head.” 

Right or wrong,—the honest blun- 


derer perhaps—Turgot had put his 
soul into the great cause of humanity, 
and Galiani had only put his mind. 
What wonder that they saw the same 
world with different eyes, and would 
have worked out the salvation of 
falling France by methods not only 
opposite, but opposed ? 

Galiani went back to Naples. For 
many months, for years, his letters 
are full of his book, that effort which, 
even if misdirected, proved that he 
was no drone in the hive, that he too 
had that one great virtue common to 
all the philosophers and redeeming 
half their sins,—he had heard the 
trumpet-call of responsibility towards 
his fellows, and had answered it. 

After Paris Naples was not merely 
dull, it was extinction. The. poor 
little Abbé bemoaned his fate to 
Madame d’Epinay in the most touch- 
ing of all jesting letters. True, there 
was society here, and Galiani was its 
lion. But what society! There was 
Lady Orford, Robert Walpole’s 
daughter-in-law, who had a country 
house, close to Galiani’s, at Santo 
Sorio at the foot of Vesuvius, and 
there was Hamilton, now British 
envoy and to be the husband of Lady 
Hamilton, while presently came the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who was 
amiable, “a very rare thing for an 
Englishman,” said Galiani, “and Sec- 
retary of State, which is a very 
common thing. 

But the Abbé hated the English ; 
and he was bored to death. The 
Court of Naples gave him more lucra- 
tive posts,—and though he described 
himself as avide without being avare, 
which meant that he was greedy of 
money and yet lavish in spending it, 
—money, even when it does not beget 
boredom, certainly never destroys it. 
He turned to his museum full of 
medals and bronzes, pictures and 
weapons,—and that bored him too. 
Paris, Paris! He hankered after it 

















for ever. “What is the good of 
innoculation here,” he grumbled, after 
expressing delight in that discovery, 
“when living itself is not worth 
while?” ‘“‘ What a life!” he wrote 
dismally to d’Holbach in 1770. 
“Nothing amusing here . . . no 
edicts no suspensions of pay- 
ment no quarrels about any- 
thing—not even about religion. Dear 
Paris, how I regret you!” 

In 1771 died that Madame Daubi- 
niére to whom he had been attached 
by no Platonic tie, and whom he had 
not hesitated to recommend to the 
good offices of Madame d’Epinay ; and 
the next year Helvétius, the rich and 
amiable Farmer-General, “ left a blank 
in the line of our battalion.” “ Let 
us love each other the better, we who 
remain,” says Galiani. ‘Close the 
lines. Advance! Fire!” He was 
always declaring he had no heart; 
but it was there, under the lava of 
worldliness and mockery, as Pompeii 
and Herculaneum lay hid beneath the 
lava of his own Vesuvius. He was 
soon busy procuring a post at Court 
for his unsuccessful brother Bernard, 
—Bernard, who had a large family, 
little money, and the dull bookworm 
talents that bring no more. Then 
Bernard died, and up starts the Abbé 
in a new réle. There are three stupid 
nieces to be married, to say nothing 
of the widow. The indefatigable 
uncle finds the girls eligible husbands, 
although one of them, as he wrote 
frankly, was as ugly as a hunchback. 
Then he found someone to marry his 
sister-in-law. “If this goes on,” he 
wrote to Madame Epinay, “I shall be 
clapped when I go into my box at 
the theatre.” Presently the King of 
Naples gave him yet two more posts, 
—entailing not only emoluments but 
work—and he resumed his literary 
labours, wrote a pamphlet on the 
Instincts AND HapiruaL Tastes OF 
Man, a comic opera, to Paesiello’s 
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music, called THe Imaatnary So- 
CRATES, and another most amusing 
pamphlet, written in a single night, 
to distract the Neapolitans from their 
fright on the eruption of Vesuvius in 
1779. 

In 1781 he visited Rome, and was 
courted by all the great people; and 
when he came home Naples gave him 
another rich abbey and another most 
lucrative civil appointment. He was 
still a comparatively young man. 
Fortune had overturned her horn 
at his feet. “The torment of all 
things accomplished, the plague of 
nought to desire” might well have been 
Galiani’s. But he had the rare power 
of finding happiness where perhaps 
she most often hides, in small and 
common things. The monkey which 
had amused his leisure he had re- 
placed by a couple of cats, and it 
afforded him infinite amusement to 
watch their gambols and their habits, 
and write long dissertations on the 
natural history of the animal to 
Madame d’Epinay in Paris. His 
friendship with her had lasted with- 
out break or blot for nearly five-and- 
twenty years. If happiness meant 
only exemption from suffering, then it 
was well for Galiani that no woman 
ever held his heart more nearly than 
this light little wife of a Farmer- 
General. But that side of existence 
which brings the deepest sorrow 
brings too the highest joy, and whoso 
is spared the first, misses the second. 
Madame Daubiniére had touched 
neither his soul nor his life; Madame 
d’Epinay only aroused a capacity for 
a friendship, which, as he loved no 
one, had certainly assumed some of 
the absorption of a passion. When 
she died in 1788, he stood in the 
presence of a great and a most 
genuine sorrow. She had represented 
the Paris he would see no more; to 
answer her letters had been a large 
occupation in his life,—and she was 
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dead! He turned to his work as 
to his last hope, to the one means 
that was left to him of making life 
endurable. In 1785 he was attacked 
by apoplexy; and two years later 
he travelled for his health, but to 
no avail. “The dead are so 
bored,” he said in his old jesting 
manner, “they have asked me to 
come and cheer them a little.” In the 
October of 1787 the King and Queen 
of Naples commanded him to meet 
them at Portici. He went, but he 
was long past receiving pleasure from 
such honours. The Sovereigns were 
struck with his altered appearance 
and begged him to consult a doctor. 
Queen Caroline wrote him a letter 
imploring him to renounce his scep- 
ticism and make ready for heaven. 
He answered with dignity and re- 
spect ; but neither physician for the 
soul or the body could aid him now. 
He kept to the last the gaiety which 
had never deserted him in life. He 
had loved in life to be surrounded by 
friends, and they were about his death- 
bed. He declared to them that he 
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felt no sorrow in dying, save that he 
would fain have lived to publish his 
book on Horace. The night before 
his death Gatti, his friend and doctor, 
told him he had refused an invitation 
to the opera, from the Ambassador of 
France, to be near his friend. ‘ Ah,” 
says Galiani, “ you still look on me as 
Harlequin? Well, perhaps I shall 
prove more amusing than the opera.” 
And he did. Two hours before 
his death, General Acton, the Prime 
Minister, called to see him. “Tell 
his Excellency I cannot receive him. 
My carriage is at the door. Warn 
him to prepare his own.” 

He died on October 30th, 1787, 
aged nearly fifty-nine. 

Dagonet, King’s Fool at Arthur’s 
Court, could not avert his master’s 
ruin, but noblest of all fools, he 
tried. Galiani, with his laughing 
bells jingling in those Dialogues, 
spoke his message in jests and could 
not help starving France, nor even 
postpone by an hour the raid on the 
bakers’ shops in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. But he, too, did his best. 
8S. G. TALLENTYRE. 
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